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PREFACE 


B oth the publisher and the editor considered it a necessary and 
fea&ihle undertaking to publish an illustrated eultufal history of 
the Antique which should not be too voluminous and consequently 
could be offered to the public at a moderate price. The idea of 
this book was, in contradisdnetion to the numerous works which 
have already been published on the art of the Antique^ to linut it 
solely to the culture of the Antique, and thus produce a valtune 
which would enrich our knowledge of history^ and at the same time 
serve as anauxiliary when reading the classics. But it was to supply 
the public with more than the ordinary material aantained in such 
bookSj and yet to remain stricdy within the limits naturally imposed 
on a volume of this kind which should appeal to all classes. At 
the same time it was to provide the archaeologist and cultural 
historian with a convenient survey of not too commonplace 
materiaL Furthermore^ it was to furnish classical philologists and 
historians with sufficient illustrated and instnictivematcrial so that 
the possession of this book would also prove serviceable to them. 
Parenthetically we may remark that it is not moint for ^^classical^' 
scholars, but for ail those who are aware of the fact that it is impos¬ 
sible to understand present-day culture without a knowledge of the 
Antique. 

Our own generation, spoilt by a multitude of daily news pictures 
in the press, no longer require a cultural history of the objects 
themselves. They do not want to know what a Roman chariot or 
a Greek vase looked like, rather do they wish to see such objects 
being employed: a chariot being driven, a vessel being used. In 
other words: the present genenition wants to obtain a glimpse of 
life of the past, they desire the dynamic, not the static. They do 
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not require a book that guides them through a muscom, but they 
want, as it were, to see the genefations of those Tanishcd epochs 
at work, at play, at sport, and ckndng; they want to sec them 
employed in their sciearific work, to sec them exerdsing their 
religious ceremonies; briefly to watch thenoL The pictures must 
speak for themselves, as do the fSins. The explanarions in the 
Jettetpress are meant to deepen the impression provided by the 
pictures, but are not absoIufcelT cssexid^. 

Anyone wishing to provide an lUustrated cultural history of the 
Antique has an cnoimous amount of material to chose from, above 
all, if the conception of the Antique is stretched to its utmost: if 
together with Greek and Roman monuments, the Etmscan 
ones, as well as noticeable expressiqtis of individual phases of life 
throughout the provinces, are considered; and if furthermore antc- 
and post-classical epochs ate represented by examples in addition 
to classical ones, just chose examples, which do not strictly come 
under the heading of the “classic^', provide our generation with 
the most valuable connecting links^ Unluckily the number of 
objects that have been photographed is out of all proportioii to 
tho^ which actually exist. During the Last decennaries archaeology 
has devoted most of its attention to art-his torical studies and in 
doing so^we venture to cultural history has been pushed 
into the background. The votive rclie&, tombstones and rnosaics 
from die provinces, whose value lies more in what they represent 
than in the artLstic, very often afford excellent glimpses of the 
daily life of their period. But it was somedixics not possible to 
show them in this hook because they have not bem reproduced, 
or Only insufficiently. 

In order to Imur the price of the volume it was not possible to 
cake new photographs. Hence all the illustrations are based on 
prwious ones which were chiefly placed at the dLsposal of the 
editor from^ among the collection of photographs in the Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute of the Berlin University. 

Owing to my appointment to the University of Istanbul I was no 
onger able after 19to add the letterpress to the complete 
c ection of plates, and to publish the volume with remarks and 
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caprioiis myeelf. With my approva] the pubii^ers engsiged 
E)r. Zsehictzschmann, Eteadcf in Archaeology at the Berlin Univer¬ 
sity, Hence Dr, Zschletzschmann is responsible for the introduc¬ 
tion, description of the Illustrations and the captions, whereas I am 
responsible for the selection and arrangement of the plates. 
Nevertheless, I tmst that our collaboration has produced a book 
that will fiilfil the purpose it is intended for. a 


IsTANBUi, Spring 1356. 


//. Tb,Bfissert 




INTRODUCTION 


T ho^c who wish to become acquainted witb the varied phases of 
life, customs and habits, the permanent as wdl as the changing 
phases of political and private life, the spiritual and the artisde 
phenomena—^in short with everything which comprises our con¬ 
ception of Greek and Roman cultute—ca n approach their subject 
along two different paths: One leads \'ia the literary productions^ 
valuable not only as literary achievements, bur also as contemn 
pDtajy^ description from personal observation of the life of Anti¬ 
quity h However, since antique objects of art have been systemaLtic- 
ally collected, and the andent sites of culture explored in the t9th 
and zoth centuries^ wc have another means of approach which 
is more direct, and therefore more iostmetivej namely by studying 
the moniirricnts of art and the subjects represented thereon. 
This is the path followed by this book. It is true, there are cases 
where a great author gives Such a detailed description of an object, 
utensil, or tool that wc are able to form a true conception of it 
without the help of a pictorial representation; for instance the 
very detailed description of a batteting-iam. But the majority of 
cases does not offer such advantages* What should wc laiow of 
Ionic architecture if wc had obtained our knowledge solely from 
Vitruvius? We should know exactly as much, or as little, of it as 
the architects of the Renaissance and Classicism did who^ following 
the description of the Roman authors^ produced "classic” archi¬ 
tecture. To-day we know that these buildings arc frigid in effect 
and "dassicistic” as compared wth the CTuberance of the really 
classic and original architecture as represented by the edifices of 
the Acropolis. 

The infinite value of all these monumciits lies In the fact that they 
picture life dircctlyj that wc are able to sec life as their contempor¬ 
aries saw ic The monuments, which are represented on the plates 
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of this facKik vary much according to the imterkl they were made 
of; ^apc, bronze» silver, ivory or terracotta, according to the 
purpose they once served^ or to provenance and time of origin. 
But in spite of these difierences, all of them, the most modest 
products of a pottery as well a^ the grandiose creations of a great 
artist, a child's toy, and the magnificent edifice of a great shrine 
have one thing in common? statues and statuettes, vases and 
mosaics or mural paintings describe the festivities and the ordinary 
life of the ancient people by pictorial representations in a detailed 
and lucid manaeT. That is why these pictures are first-rate 
sources for our knowledge of the life of the andents. However, 
these works are of still greater icuport for us^ Aside from the fact 
that they depict and iDustrate life, they are all an integral part of 
this life. AH monuments reproduced in this book were once part 
and parcel of the life which they depict They served their special 
purpose. Although the pictures describe life, this was by no means 
their purpose, hut they were ornamentations on an edifice, or a 
utensil, and thus have a special meaning in this connection. The 
picture of the maidens at the well (PI. 156) conveys a plastic 
conception of girls fetching water and conversing, as indeed of the 
well. It rells us fiirthcrmore that j t was the girls^ occupation to fetch 
the Water, and this picture decorates a vessel, which^ itself, was 
destined to hold the water from the well. It is a hydria, a water 
i P^erture of a young victor Plates |o6 si teaches 

us various things: the grace, beauty, costume^ bearing and maimers 
of Such a youth ^ but what is fust as important j$ the fact also 
conveyed to us through such a monument that a youthful victor of 
a race, and even more so his native town were honoured ajid 
immortalized by a uiarble or bronze statue (see p. LTH). From 
a representation of a battle between Alexander the Great and the 
Persians (PL p* 138/55) we Icam something of their way of fighting, 
and the weapons of the two armies, but it also shows us the 
manner in which Greeks represented such a bank, that is to say 
the manner in which they depict historic events artistically. At 
the same time these and all other mosaics preseir^ed eo this day 
(rf. PL p.^ 2 24) are proofs of the G reek and Roman custom of orna- 
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meeting walls and floors of their hooses^ villas, pakccs and. public 
buildings (j.j. PL p. 304) with such mosaics^ Thus the artistic 
representations served a practical purpose and elucidated this 
purpose.—The funeral lekythoi are often decorated with pictures 
of daily life valuable to us as such. But their real sense becomes 
apparent if we consider the use of these vessels: they were 
placed in graves or deposited on the steps of tombs (PL p* ijy). 
Often the deceased themselves ate portrayed in these pictures, 
sococtiiBes surrounded by their family^ relatives and friends: as 
though one wished to recall or retain on the lekythos the life the 
deceased once Icd^^The Parthenon frieae (Pi. p. 301) depicts a 
day of the Athenian Panathenaca Festival; the procession to the 
Acropolis: But at the same time wc arc aware of the fact that this 
frieze, which is more than one hundred metres long^ is an archi¬ 
tectural feature, and embraces the ccUa of the house which har¬ 
bours the cult statue of Athena Parthenos. Thus all that is repre¬ 
sented on the frieze, namely the whole of Athens, youth and old 
age, men, women and children surround the image of the Goddess 
Athena, the patroness of the dty (PL p. io/ai).—The statue of a 
woman (f.g, PL p. 174) conveys the conception of beauty at a 
certain epoch, the fashion to costume and hair-dressing, orna¬ 
ment, etc., but also the fact that Greeks and Romans (PL p. 193) 
used to place lifc-sked effigies of their deceased on their graves 
in honour and in memoriam of the dead. Even the statues of the 
Greeks, and more so those of the Romans, were not erected as 
portrait-statues pir se in order to show posterity the features of 
the person. They cannot be compared to photographs and were 
not meant for the contemporaries, but they arc living witnesses 
of a cult of the dead, a mystic connection between posterity and 
the deceased who are thus immortalized. 

The UlustT^tjons in this volume should be regarded from both 
these points of view. The book considers the “Antique” as a 
unity which distinctly differs from all connected with the Middle 
Ages and Christianity. The name “Antique" has become a current 
conception. But one must bear in mind that the conception 
*'Hellfts and Romc^" includes two contrasts, namely a chronolog- 
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icaj contrast and a tactal-politicaJ one, He llas had ceased to play 
a political part when Rome appeared on the scene. It was mote 
than symbolic when the last Hellenistic prince, the king of Per- 
gamum, bcc^ueathed his kingdom and his treasures to the Tictodous 
Romans (13 j B. C) who thus became the heirs of Hellenistic culture. 
Other stat« foUowcd his example. The glory and importance 
of Greece is incontestable since Homer’s, time. /. e. the 7th tn the 
jth centimes B. C; before the Romans liad attained to any import¬ 
ance, Furthermore: Hellas never was a political unity for a long 
time. Hellas comprises a great number of cities and states in 
conttadisunedon to Rome, which, developing out of one town, 
subjugated the whole world known to Antiquity, 

The character of the Roman diUcrs entirely from that of the Greek. 
This is obvious in every action and in the works of art. This 
ditference is even perceptible in works executed by Greek artists 
for Soman patrons. Both Greeks and Romans feel it incumbent 
on them to preserve historicai events in representations. The 
Greek depicts the Panatlienaca procession or a battle in a dmekss 
and general way; he expresses as it were the idea of the event, 
but the Roman represents the individual occurrence as such, 
whether it be battles with the "Barbarians” on the relief columns 
of Trajan and Marcus AureUus (PI. p. 246/47, zyz, 248-yi. 253, 
a 39) or the procession at the consecration of the ora poets of 
Au^stus (PI. p. 49). The Roman concepdoo of a portrait too is 
individual and not generic. The contrasts become pcrcepdblc in 
many examples and illustradons. The letterpress of the Plates will 
sometimes draw attendon to this fact. The contrast of costume, 
coiiiure, even of the quality of the hairis a similar expression of the 
difference in character as the contrast between Piirthenon and Pan¬ 
theon, between honouring a victor and a Roman tdimiph, between 
hero woj^Wp and deification, Olympic Games and circus races- The 
co-ordinadon of these cootmts in the concepdon of the "Andque” 
15 not only jus tided by the chronological sequence, but especially 
by the amalgaraadon of the cultures. How much would have been 
I^t without the iotennedkry part of the Romans! How much in 
the way of art and literature have they preserved for usl 
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And fui^y thcie is another difference betw^een Greek and Roman 
art as shown by the Gneck originals and the Roman copies. For 
our knowledge of Greek art-history wc depend greatly on Roman 
copies which the Romaris ordered to be made after Greek originals. 
But these originals have be™ lost for ever* Villas and palaces^ 
public squares and large establishmeats, for instance the impeiial 
thermae^ were ornamented with numerous copies^ reproductions 
and remodelled statues. The great difficulty which arises in 
studying these works of art lies in the fact that one must try to 
discover the characteristic traits of the original Greek work in the 
Roman copy. Often one can only guess them. 

But the veiy fact that the Romans copied the works of the Greeks 
extensively and^ one may venture to say, systematically^ is char¬ 
acteristic of the Romans. 'They looked back to the Greek models 
in producing sculptural art and practically entirely renounced 
creative art of their own* They adopted Greek art by copying it^ 
apparendy because their talents and taste lay ia that direciion. And 
many of the mural paintings at Pompeii must also be regarded 
as such copies and reproductions of older models- Such works 
of art, however, for which the Romans did not find any direct 
models in Greek art, for instance portraits of contemporaries 
(rf, PL p. Tpo et Jef-), arc Roman originals. The relief style of the 
Romans and the ornamental designs also often betray definite 
genuine Roman traits. 

But as ^as architecture is concerned the Romans PL pi 68 

95 510/11) produced original creative work. Although 

the details of architecture, for instance columns anti beams, etc., are 
borrowed from Greek and especially Helleuisric architecture the 
monumeni^ work of an edifice such as the Pantheon (PL p. yz) 
is not reproduced after a Greek model* We cannot even trace the 
line of development back to similar Greek edifices. It thus appears 
that the artistic gifts and inclinations of the Romans expressed 
themselves nearly exclusively and most originally in works of 
architecture. 
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IMAGES OF DEITIES - CULT ^ PLACES OF W'ORSHIP 

(Pis. p. i-iiT> 

As mentioned above, representations are not only a welcome 
illnstiation, but also a primary source. This is particularly true as 
fat as the images of divinities are concerned. It would be difficult 
to form an idea as to the Greek conception of their deities and 
their Cult Qodons and practices if one were only to consult those 
sources which they have handed down to us in the shape of 
literature. Thus the image and the j>oem arc ecjual sources of 
instruction to ns, for the image was the Greek’s object of belief, 
worship and reverence, and the poem was, as it were, bis means 
of cypression. Images of deities are more real to the Greek (as for 
all ancient and primitive peoples) rhan for modem man who is 
more impressed by its artistic qualities and beautiful form rhan by 
the divine id^ it embodies. 

Roman gods certainly diBered greatly from Greek gods. But soon 
they assumed the same anthropomorphic forms, and, to a great 
estent, the sarnc attributes and corresponding names were applied 
to them, Apollon—Apollo, Asklepios—Aesculapius. 

In studying the Greek Gods we are struck by the feet that the 
Greeks remained for a long rime intentio nall y racially unblended, 
and erected a barrier against everything alien which they con¬ 
sidered as barbaric. However, these gods, who are the expression 
of the most perfect Hellenic ethos and for us the purest images of 
Hellenic culture, have, with the exception of Zeus, non-Greek 
names. The names of Baldur, ^X'^odan orFrigga can be sufficiently 
explained from Germanic etymologies, but no one has as yet 
succeeded in explaining names like Apollo, Artemis and Athena 
from a Greek root, also the names Demetcr and Poseidon have no 
etymological equations. Strange as this seems, the gods, as wc 
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know them &oin the classical stameSj are nevertheless Greek gods: 
embodiments of Greek ideals* Their names are probably alien, as 
their enlt was originally (perhaps only temporarily) adopted from 
the mdigenous stocks by the tribes pushing down from the north. 
But later on they are re-created, remodelled and reformed and 
adapted to the Hellenic world. They were assimilated—not slowly 
and gradually—3 but by sudden impulses till they corresponded 
to the character of the race. It would be a most attractive task for 
the scholar of religious history to dcscrfbc the transformation of 
these indigenous dcittes into Greek gods. The most important 
changes are certainly due to the 7th cent. B, C 
It is often difficult to ascertain the name of a deity from a statue 
which does not show individual traits, because wc are not yet 
sufficiently acquainted with the different characteri sties of one or 
the other ancient deity. The different attributes which the deities 
hold in thdf hands often afford a welcome assistance in drawing 
conclusions: utensils sacred to the gods as the totch (DemeEer) 
or animals, for insEance the eagle ( 21 cus, PL p* t)^ the snake 
(Aesculapius, PL p> 2 3 ) or their arms (bow: Apollo, Arteinis)^ 
complete armour with the (Athena, PL p, 20/21) or other 
things: the hcrold^s staff Hermes^ PL p* 

scepter (Zeus and others, PI. p* the trident (Poseidon, PL 
p. 3)p the thyrsus staff (Dionysus, PL p* 14 282), The Pantheon 
of the principal (twelve) go^ (PLp- ^/j) is increased by divine 
beings: the winds (PL p. 12), the seasons (PL p. 13), the Muses (PL 
p* 17) who arc known ns attendants of ApoDo since Homer's time; 
Hypnos and 'fhanatos, the brothers Sleep and Death (PI. p* 27), 
Eros (PL p. 118) who is the male and Nike (Pi. p. 23) the female 
attendant of Athena, who herself is also called Nikephoros, the 
bearer of victory. 

The altar is the most importaDt place of worship. One can imagine 
cult without a temple (PL p, 60 but not without an altar; 

the temple being of minor importance for the cuIl A simple altar 
built of stone blocks without artistic feature? probably served the 
purpose as wcU as the magnificent monumental edifice at Per- 
gamum (PI. p, 31) which, iiu fitrdj is more than a mere altar, 




although the nrmixi constnictional features arc those of an altar. It 
is a substructure for a small sacrificial altar which is placed imide 
the court Without an altar there is uo cult; which of cour&e does 
oot cjcclude the offering of prayers and thauksgiviog without an 
altar or ceremonial utensils. The arm^ could be raised anywhere in 
prayer towards the gods^ and Horner affords classical examples 
for this fact. 

We know definitely that mysteries and secret cults were practised 
in Antiquity^ for iii$tance at Eleusis aud Samothrace, but whatever 
the rituals and ceremonies were^ they remained secret till the cults 
vanished {cf. PL p. 3 Thus Pausanias, who wrote a Travel¬ 

lers' Manual^ which is full of informatioaj concludes his descrip- 
tions of Eleiisis at the moment when he enters the sanctuary, 

W. F. OitOf Dk Getter Gricchcoliuds- 

U. Ton witz-Moellcndorf, D« Glaube dcr Hclkneti. 

Ft Efs c ll * The Cuita of the Gfcek St^tea. 

S t en ge h Grisdilsclie KuIntstliwanKr^ 

Wi t i O W ft, Kfiligt<3Cl imd KuicuS Jet Romcr. 


a/|. From right to left: ApoUo playing the lyie (rf- PL i^)i Arcetnis 
with the bow (f/. ?L p. 4), Zeus with thunderbolt and sceptre PL 
p. i), Athena with ^gtj on her shoulder PL p. 2t)t helmet 

(PL p. and the ow^ Poseidon with nddent, Thetis (?) with sceptre^ 
Hephaestus with staffs Oemeter with ears of graiuj. AreSj Lseaided^ with 
helmet (if. PL p. 19), Aphtodite, veiled, Herfnes with and 

hat (f/ PL p. 23), and Hera (?)* the wife of Zeus. 

y. One ha^ not been able to ascertain which goddess is represented 
here in spite of her "^attribute” the pomegcanatc. It may be Apht^te, 
but also a goddess of Hades. It is fiirthermorc possible that it is not 
a statue of a goddess at all, but of a mortal woman. Doubts have 
been expressed^ although without reason, whether this extraordinary 
work is gcDUjne* 

6 . This work of the Bccotid centu^ (?) B. C. cannot be imagined 
without the statue produced by Ptasitcles for Cnidus. He was the first 
to lEpicseot the goddess entirely naked. 

10. As to expUnatioos L Cuidus in '‘Festschdfe ftr Paul Amdt”. 

tj. The seasons (ierai): Right, above, Spring holding a flower Ln her 
left hand and a kid in her dght; behind the suminet with a bouquet 
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with ears of wlieat; below» right: autumn with fruity winter with game. 
The seasons are embodied hj maidens. 

I The monunietit was found in the sea near hlabcdia (Tunis), Bocthus 
is a Greek artist w^ho Hourishedl in the beginning of the and cent, 
i6. When ApoUo is represented as playing the Jkitidrn he is mostly 
depicted wearing a long folded garment. The oenodea; b employed for 
pouring wine inEo a bowL Tt is a small jug with a handle. The same jug 
IS tepresefited on PI, p- 54^ 38, 4^, 49* lii, 141. 

18, For *e type of consular diptychs rf. EklbrCick, “Die Koosukf- 
diptychen”; for the Muse diptych ftom Moim illustrated hctc PL 
p, 41) and the explanation of (he pO€:t (tight) cf, “ArchaoL Jahrb/* 

Ot^r dipty^s id the volume PI, p, zi^ 41, 57, 315^ 310; also PL 
p, 41- 

19. The helmet as well as the Sowing hair are excellent characterbdes 
of the God of War. 

zo. It is dot certain whether Athena h looking at ad tnsciipdDd or 
a boundary^-stonc a simikr pillar PL p, 198, 306), She certainly is 
not a mourning goddess^ 

zi. The biDDze wus once Sicd to the ar^'j over the breast 

The dms of the are curred. Small bionzc snakes were tisited on 
the points. 

zj. The Goddess of Victory, a colossal statue and an origLna] by an 
artist of Rhodos, is standing on the marble prow of a ship. The statue 
was consecrated in a6o B, Cp in the mystery shrine of Satdothxacc which 
became important in the 3rd cent Jt was made in commcmoiatiQii of 
a naval victory, probably that of Kos* 

14, Throne without hack cf. PJ, p, 10, Throne with back Pi. p, 

S4 ia?. 

ay. The charactedstic costume for Hermes Ls the short i-hfstt with 
small cloak the hat, herold stad" as weD as the winged shoes, 

Hat with broad brim (if. PI, p, iSj). 

z6. Below: Tclesphorus, f PL p, za^ left, below, 
zy. Other white kkytboL PL p, izi, 139, tyj, 170, Z51; f Ricdcr: 
“Die weiBgrundigeu Lckytben/^ Fairbanks: **Adienkn Lekythoi;'^ 
Smith-Murray; “White Athenian Vases,”—Tomb stele in the shape of 
a flat stone ornamented with bands (/aenigit) and the iepresentation of 
a helmet (f PL p, 157^ 

zS^ In the precincts sacred to the gods of medidne Aesculapius* Hygieia 
and Tclesphorus (f PL p, zlS) were worshipped together. Thus at 
Epidaurus which was famous in the 4th cent, B.G,, in Kos from the 
3rd cent, B, C and also in Pergamum where a sanctuary^ of Aesculapius 
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existed from the 4tli cent. B. C on, but attained to iamc only ftom die 
ind cent. A* D. on duiing the time of Galen's activity. He was the 
iDDst Croons physician of Antifjnity, Here iatis an excellent radio-active 
Gonicc wbkh was used for enring illnesses. It has been excavated 
recently. At all times the snake wn% sacred to the God of Medicine and 
even to-day {In the same shape as Teptesented here on the Aesculapius 
staff) it is the emblem of physicians. Other images of dlvinities^ on 
PL p. aoi, 21% 297 Athena; j 4 . 39 ^ 47 above: Artemis; 177 Dentetcr 
and Korc; 21^ Thetis; 157 Nike; iiB Dionysus(?); 119 Hermes, 
Hephaestus; 11 3 , 145, ^14 Eros, the God of Love; zyj Muses. 

19, Other forms of a Thymktedon if, PL p. 118. 

5c. ITte shape of the altars varies oonsidciably; beyond this rf. che 
round altars Pi. p. 54* Hr 4 ^ 4 ? below, 1J4 above. Below: Each 

of the girls holds a sJ^pk&j^ a cup without a foot. The hig vessels are 
jtajmm with egg-shaped tudge* wide mouth, narrow foot Two smaH 
handles arc fixed to the bfo^fest part of the vessel. Vessels of similar 
shape if. PL p. 58, 

31. All parts of the frieze decorated with a combat of gods and giants 
and of a smaller Frieae (which describes the history of Tekphos^ the 
ancestor of the Petgamum dynasty)* as well as the connecting links have 
been used in the Pergamum Museum, Berlin, to completely restore the 
stairway facade which was orientated towards the west, Pi. p- &7 
and 9f above. 

j j. PI. p. 14 gives another detailed descriptinn of a tutal sh rin e. 

j6. It was a widc-sptcad custoin to dedicate models of healed limbs 
to die god who has healed them. This is proved by di-scoveries from 
nearly all precincts of the gods of medidne, 

58. Below: the sacrtSdal tabic similar to that on Pi. p. 4^- For the 
shape of the vessel PL p. 30. 

39, The practice of human sacrifice origiimring in pre-historic times 
and introdiiiccd in order to allay the wrath of the gods was probably 
a prinutive ritual the remembrance of whidi still lingers in historic 
rimes. The cruelty of it is here diminished by the fact that the victim 
is saved by Artemis herself appearing in a doud above in order to 
receive the rescued girl. 

4r. When taking office m late-anriquc rimes the consuls used to give 
consular diptyebs as presents. R. Ddbruck, "Die Koosulardiptycben^L 
Cf also PI. p. iS. 

42. The shallow sacrificial bowl has an ornamental bulge in the interior. 
Similar bow'ls on PL p- 4S and 146. 

45, The dandng larcs-dcified souls of the deceased who protect the 
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houit—hnldidg a a kDnujhaped cup^ osc cod rcpnc^^tiag an 

animal's Head. 

44 jiq. Cf B re add: "Immolatio boiim^ Romische Mitcdlimgcn 19 j o” 
on ike saciikcc of oxeru 

47* The round reliefs in the arch of Coostandne originate from aa 
older monumcni from the rirnr after Hadrian {1^. PI. p. 96) ^ 

48/49. Although there is a certain re^embkaoe between the Aia Pacts 
of Augustus and the style of the Panhenon fidcic for instance the quiet 
restraint of the movements, the low reliefe and sevetaJ other traits— 
the art during the era of Augustus being sw fiitd “dasricisric"—there 
are differences which are chaiad^eristk of the two peoples: The Greek 
depicts one day of Athenian life also p, XV), but in a timeless and 
general way, the Roman also represents one day, the day of the con¬ 
secration of the altar, with all det^ of this parocular event and portraiis 
of the participants. 

51, Above: SaxJ, Mithras. 

j I* Below: Statue of a dog {rf. PL p. 1 i 1). From the so-^callcd Barbednl 
roosaic at Pracncste, the modem Paicsmnii, cf. PL p. 146^ J: 

E. Sehmidt, ‘Tks ^rbericiische Mosaik in Praencste”* 

S;i/S^, There is no sadsfactory esplanarion of the actions in detail* 
{f. M, Bieber, *^Jahib. des ArchioL Insrituts”; Maiuri, "La Villa dei 
Misted"* 

J4’ The man is holding a a drinking cup, characterized by 

tw'o handles, which arc drawn up from the bulging part above the rim 
to whidi they return. The same cup is represented on the diptych 

PL p. 41. 

f6. Pyre. Cf. PL p* 

57. Cf. PL p, 41* 

do. The Acropolis of Athens was originally the residence of the kings 
of the Mycenaean period, later oHj after the reconstnicdon by Perides 
(^/ p. 261), it was a fortress and a sanctuary. After the destruction by the 
Persians, 480 B. C. (^. PL p. izy) it was chiefly a shrine, which was 
emphasized by the great ceremonial gate, ihe Propylaea (left on the 
picture, if. PL p. 9a). The Parthenon (below) surpasses all other builchngs 
in sbK and magnificence. At the foot of the castle, to the south (left), 
the Roman theatre (Odcion of Herod Atticus, if. PL p. 276) and ad- 
joiniag oa the right the Hellenistic Hah erected by King Eumenes of 
Pergamum leading to the theatre of Dionysus (if, PL p, 79), 

61 r/ In building their sanctuaries the Greeks, and after them the 
Romans, employed three different styles (ororefers as wc should say if 
we follow die example of Vkmvjiis who left ns 10 books on antique 
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acchicccrufe). The Greeks called these ordeD erjgsjw = work, aod 
named them after diUerait tribes? IToiic, lotiic and Corinthian orders- 
And it is true that sculptural art is hardJj able to express thcK tribal 
in the same way as atchitcctuit. The Dork colunm is heavy 
and massive, the Ionic slender and light. And the naj be said of 
the corresponding beams. Vitruvius is nor wrong in calling the Doric 
order the male and the Ionic the female. For this reason only the Doric 
order can carry a light upper story of Ionic order (PL p. 67). The 
Corinthian order was only invented in the and half of the jth century, 
apparendy first as a single column. Then it was employed in the interior 
of buildirigs., later on as half-column on the citeriot of profane buildings 
(Monument of Lyrikrates, Pi p- 78). It was not until the tnd cxnt.B. C. 
that IE appeared as an order on the eeterior of a temple (Pi. p- 68). The 
Romans however made nearly exclusive use of this order (PJ. p. /ff). 

63. Above; Treasuries of thU sort mostly in the shape of the so-tailed 
iM uarff. a temple with two columns between two outer wails, 
served to store valuable vodve presents; they represented a treasure of 
the shrine and were therefore olkd tiesauroJ, They were erected by 
the difffn-nr towns in the sanctuaries- Those of Delphi and Olympia 
arc especially known- Cji FoucUes de Dclphes U on the Treasury of 
Athens. 

65. Below; Ckculat buHdings ate not rare in Creek architecture, for 
instance the Arsinoeion in Samothrace, hut its original purpose is 
unknown. 

6e. A special Roman tmit in this edifice is the podium on which it is 
elected, and the strikingly short «Jla which is only simounded by 
columns in ficont and along the sides. 

70/71. The powerful Greek tradidon, even in so late a build^ as the 
one represented here, is noriceahlc in the &ct that the beandfhl barrel 
vault over the interiot is not apparent from the outside (PI p. 70). It 
is entirely difieirat with the Pantheon (Pi p. 7 ^). c^lat 

pUm and the dome anc equally vLsihIc in the intexior and 

the excerior. 

74 ft seq. CJ. Wigand t.g, Baalbek; Wlgand f.j. PalmytaH 
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THE THEATRE 
fPla. p. gi> 

Alihaugh the modem dtaim difffrs gteatly from the Greet tragedy, 
its origin and development from the Greek theatre is umnifiiak- 
able.—Wc cannot imagine Shakespeare without the three great 
tragic poets of Athens.—And also the place of representation^ the 
theatre buildings, cannot deny their Greek origin. However much 
one endeavours to add dew devices to the edifices, the principal 
elements of the design as conceived hy the Greeks have been 
retained in subsequent times; the circular armngement of the 
flight of scats for the spectators and the stage. As compared to 
the stage of our times Shakespeare’s stage seems very primitive^ 
and the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Eunpides were 
likewise originally represented on a very simple stage^ The spec¬ 
tators, who were touched and agitated by these grandiose plays^ 
were seated on wooden benches ^ or even on the bare ground, for 
it was not til] the beginning of the 4th century B, G that stone 
theatres were erected- 

With the exception of the Odeion^ all Greek and Roman theatres 
were open-air theatres. Auditoriam and stage were not roofed, 
but investigations have shown that thert was a possibility to covet 
the of the circular auditorium by awnings The 

division of the circular auditorium into longitudinal zones by 
means of a gangway, and into wedge-shaped blocks by flight of 
Steps leading to the upper circles is found in the Greek and Roman 
theatres* Othetift'ise they difler in some important points* The 
orchestra, where the choric dances were performed, and in the 
centre of which an altar was placedi was circular or nearly circular 
(PL p* 75^/8o) in the Greek theatre. But it was serai-circular in 
Roman ^eatres, where the chorus did not play a principal part. 
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MofcovcTj the Gfeck theatre, dll far into later timei^ has no special 
stage-building for the actors^ which is, howeTCt^ a characteristic 
trait of the Roman theatre. Here a platform for the actors is raised 
above the orchestra^ and the stone wall of the background orna¬ 
mented with architectural designs. It also has an ertedor facade. 
From this time on there were regnlar stage buildings. Nearly all 
theatres were cut into the slope of a rock ■ the was seldom 
built on a substruction. The top part of the theatres differs greatly: 
the Greek theatre, finishing off with the topmost row of Scats, 
(PI. p. 79) emerges^ as it were, out of the landscape^ The Roman 
theatre^ however* with its architectural design of a pordco or 
arcades running round the mtetior of the auditoriuni on the level 
of the topmost row of seats is sharply silhouetted against the 
surrounding landscape (cf. PL p. 80). 

Although modem arduEects have often difficulties in mastering 
the problems of acoustics^ it is strange that there is nq antique 
theatre with bad acoustics. The circular construjction of the 
auditorium was in such relation to the platform of the acton 
that even whispered words or -very low speech could easily be 
heard. 

The Greek theatre always preserved the traces of its origin, which 
has its roots in the cult of Dionysus, The representation of a 
tragedy was a cult ceremony like a sacrifice* and the spectators 
were partkipants in the festival sacred to the god* It is possible 
that this was the reason for the custom of wearing masks in the 
play as kte as the Roman times, even after the connection with 
the cult had been nearly forgotten* 

The tragedy is a chamcteristic Attic creation originating and 
developed in Athens. It must be kept in mind that representations 
of tragedies really only took place in Athens till the end of the 
jth century, It was not till the 4th century that tragedies were 
acted outside of Athens* that these tiagedies were repeated which 
otherwise were only represented once. 

The same may be said of the comedy^ although we know of 
previous and special sorts of local comedies. Thet^ was^ for 
instance, the phlyacography (PI. p. 89 ef se^-) known from 
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southern ItsJy, Unluckily none of these plays have been peeserved- 
The pictures on the phlyHCOgraphic vases desedbing the burlcsq^ne 
and coarse manners in such plays are ah the mote importadit. 
They do not even refrain from making parodies out of mytholog¬ 
ical stories Pi. above). 

Bicbec, Die I>Mkmalffr lym Thcatcrsi?tf«n tm Altertiim- 
Roy C- FUcklngcr* Tbe Greek Tbeatse and its Dcjuill 

78. Tdpods were given as pdaes in different contests for instance 
PL p. joi), espcdaJly in the dramatic contests to the victodoos chdicgus. 

79. In nearly aU spas known to us from andenr times thcic are also 
great theatres* in Pergamum. People knew that mental luffucnce 
by means of play, music and dance assisted the purely medical trcaEmcnt. 
The Asclepion in Athens is situated between two tfeeacces, the theatre 
of Dionysus (below) and that of Herod Atdais (for the situation 

PL p. 60). 

So, The stage feoQt of a Roman theatre was usually a thtee-sEoded 
construction with a massive exterior (PL p. *5). The fa^de 

towards the orchestra was decorated with niches, tabemades and 
conches ijf* PL p. 84), 

S6< Bciaw! On the table are mas ks of the later comedy^ the chief represent* 
ative of which is Meander. He is holding the mask of a youth^ ihc 
youth on PL p. 87, fight* bdow. With his tight hand he is scanning 
verses. 

89, Zeus is wearing a scnall crown on his gray head as an emblem of 
his dignity. 

The centaur Chiron was the pedagogue of Achilles who is probably 
Sc boy on the nighL Sufdy the cdmical effect in the burlesque as well 
as iu the picture was created by the fact that Quron^ together with the 
scmiit pushing him^ present the hgute of a centaur themselves. 
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BUILDJMGS 

(PU, p. 9* — ii6) 

Til] well into the jth century fl. C the building of temples was 
the only possibility for architects to create great works. It was not 
until the htellemstic time, especially the jrd and and century B.C, 
that profone architecture began to flourish. The novel conception 
of these buildings later on stimulated the whole of Roman archi¬ 
tecture. Besides temples, thcKtres and fortifications, which mdsted at 
all times, private houses, villas and palaces, bridges, aqueducts 
and works of engineering of the most varied kind were con¬ 
structed by the Romans. And it was just in these buildings that 
the Romans proved excellent masters in accordance with their 
taints and their aim of securing their conquered areas. These 
boildings are instructive witnesses of antique life, an expression 
of Rornan ideas and ways of living. 

NtiBEkf Die A|tarhnEi£, 


Above; The gate which once led to the south market of Miletus 
hM rcconstrocted in Bcdin by joining the nearly complete remains 
which \^rc mund some dme ago. This ornamental gate was the gift 

resembles in its style a Roman stage facade 
fr/ PI. p. 84 and PI. p. Bo). ^ 

Below; Iht choir-aonm is modem because the whole buildinc was 
CQ^cited idco a church. Napoleon had all the medieval parts removed 
with the exception of the choir on the left. 


96/??* The arch of Tims with only one gateway represents the simple 
type of such a taumphal arch, whereas the arch of Constandne with 
one lofty centre gateway and two smaller side aiches, is the more 
omamental. The relief work of the latter partly originates from older 
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iDoauments (wc PL p, 47), partly &om the diBe of Constiindnc {tf. PL 
p, ^70). A qmddga foBnerJy pbced on top of ttc “atdc'* (ff. PJ- 
p. 157). Ocher relkft fcotn the tomb of the HatcriL PL p. ij6; ziS. 
Wom wbed-traclcs are visible in front. 

TOO. Even the Greek rulers knew how to conduci the water from 
distant places into the town. Thus the people of Pergamtim constructed 
a highrptessurt conduit But these were mostly subterranean conduits. 
Ehuing the peaceful reign of Augustus, when the big armies protected 
the country against ctvemies^ the Rouiaris were aJale co corumict 
aqueducts with gigandc nxches. 

101V Forum Romanum PL p. 97. 

110, The palace is one of the last great of Antiquity, nearly 

medieval in effect PL 70/71 and 1S7): Ntcn^mij Der Palasl Dio- 
klctians in Spalato. 

111. C/. also PI. p, so. 

IIS, A simtlftt basin h represented no PL p- 158* 14I- PcmiDc^ 
Heilenisdschr Kiinsc in PompejL 
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FAMILY AND PRIVATE LIFE 
{Fla. p. iifl—JJ7) 

The Greek conccpttoQ of politik^nj which means that man 
is exclusively a pclitical being who only devotes bis thoughts to 
the state and lives for it, was also adopted by the Romans to a 
certain extent. But it uas more or less a male conception, and 
only included the life and acUvity of the man, because only he 
took part in political life. He was tbe representative of the state, 
a diplomat, soldier^ member of the assembly* The woman did not 
take part in public bfe* It was only at the great celebrations and 
cult festivals that she naturally pbyed quite an important part. 
This means that the woman was coohned to the seclusion of the 
house^ was excluded from the world, far from the agitated mul¬ 
titude of the city, the market, the palaestra^^ etc. Aim and destiny 
of the Greek woman was life with and for the famil y. Wherever 
we see pictures of woman^s life it is always represented inside the 
houscK Even buying In the market was the man's task, as it is 
still mostly the case in modern Greece, The picture of the old 
woman returning from the market (PL p. 142) does not contradict 
this statement, as she is probably a servant. It is true there are 
pictures such as a man Ijdng on the conch and singing to the accom- 
paniment of a flute played by a girl during a symposium. But this 
girl is a hetaera^ a flute-pkyer, not an honest woman. Such girls took 
part in a symposium. This position of Greek woman, w-hich 
differed greatly from the position of modem woman, was often 
looked upon as that of a slave. 

But it h enough to look at the great creations of Greek goddesses 
in sculptured art and poetry ia order to rccognbsc that thjg theory 
is wrong and that it is not necessary to vindic^ the honour of 
the Greek women. It was Nietzsche who pointed out that her 
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most beautiful justificatioii was that 5he was able to produce men 
such as Pericles (PL p, Phidias or Alexander: Slaves would not 
have been able to give birth to such meo. Numerous pictures re¬ 
present the life of the woman^ and at the same time her personality, 
and express the conception the aiid.cnts formed of their women. 
These representations are depicted so delicately and tenderly^ and 
express the idea that woman was also capable of that heroism which 
is natural to the mari j that the very idea of seeing a slave in the 
Greek woman is refuted by these piemrea. 

S m i til t A Guide to the EiliJbiEiDD Ctcck and Rqtmn life. 

C] DC hid „ Lt ?ic pnhiiqoc et pil¥i£c ds ladcufi Gleets 


118. Bduw! The subject of this big pa in ring is not quite dean It seems 
certain that the veiled woman aitdng on the bed is a bride. 

I2Q €f /cj. Ihe representations of r hi fdren^ their ways and games^ show 
so man y tiaits that ate femiliar to our modem times that one is aston¬ 
ished to sec that the attitude towards rhildien has re m a i ned more or 
less the same from indent times tUi the present day* There is the doll 
(Pi p. lao), the top (PI. p. izi\ the child's chair (PL p. iti), the hoop 
(Pi p. i2j), etc. 

125* Below: The relief originates from the side of the base of a statue 
which was found built into the dty-wrall of Athens; the other side: 
PI. p. 293 above; PL p. 295 below is the front relief. At the same time 
a second base of a statue was found, the front relief of which is re¬ 
produced on PL p. 193 (centre) and one side on PL p. 1^6 .—The 
representation of a cat is one of the earliest in Greece* it seems to have 
hetin introduced only at this time. The youth on the left is sitting on 
a simple four-lcggcd upholstered stool (j^. PI. p. 4S, 34^ tea* ti 8. 
159, T4Tj 143* 119^ 231* ^S5)i ™ icss favoured is the folding-chair with 
anioial-like shaped legs on which ihc boy on the right is sitting 
(f/.pip, 114,1 ji. iO|, 203)^1 As to other forms of chairs if . PL p. 140* 

126/17. The children's schooling consisted mostly of private lessons. 
The children (PL p. S26 right, below] carry folded tablets on which is 
written A B r, the beginning of the Greek alphabet. 

127- la the rougher north children and teacher wear leather shoes. 
A similar armch^ on FI. p. 154. Other reliefs from Keumagen PL 
p* 141, 147* similar chairs are represented on PL p. 209, 210, 223* 

izi. This graceful girl has been called Tychcj but she certainly is not. 
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Other poitrsits from the Fiiyum on PL p. iSt-Sj; 18^/89. The 
greatest coricction is in Berlin. They ore calouied pain tings an 

wooden tablets which were placed Direr the face of a mnmmifird body^ 
They all come fiom tombs of a town in the Nile delta. As they are 
regular palntiiigs on thin wood they are a welcome addition to the 
mural paintings of Pompeii and other towns. They gwe ertensive 
mformadoD about oostumep coidun:, ornament, etc, and especially 
about the type of the inhabifants: they are mostly Greeks, who were 
then, as they are to-day, an important element among the business 
people of Egypt. But Giacco-EgyptiaD mixed types were also not rare 
among them, ff. P. BubexL Die gncciiisdi-agypdschcti Mumienbild- 
nisse der Sammliing Th. Graf, Wien 191Z; Drerup^ Die E^dcrung dcr 
Alumienpn rtraits. 

130, Pick-a-back, also Pi, p, izi. 

15 1 - KnucklehoneSp especially astragals were used for playing dice. 
TTic enlarged form of astragal was taken as a pattern for terracotta 
vessels . The astragal is also a moulding of the Ionic column {{f. PL p. 61), 

134. Below : Baskets In the form of a flower calyot are caOed 
tf. PL p. I4t, 159. 

The calyxj the centre part ot the Coiindikn capital around which the 
acanthus leaves arc arranged, is also colled kaJaf^ei^ PI. p. 68. 

15 y. For the block'like stool cf. PL p^ 140. 

136. The hydna, as explained by the name, 15 a waster-jug with three 
handles, a vertical one an the neck for carrying purposes^ and two 
hodzontol ones by means of which it was held under the water spouts 
E, Foher, Die Hydrio, ^ FI. p. 13a and p. XU. 

I Above: Girl wearing soft low' shoes, as does the boy on Pl.p, 141, 
above (rf. PL p. 126^ 151). SimOar shoes with thick soles PL p. 118. 
Sandals PJ- p. 130. The stmps for E:xidg the soles to the foot w*etc only 
painted on the relief* the Aphrodite of the Aldobrandinl Wedding 
PL p* 118+ Pointed shoes with lo’w uppers PL p. 144. 

Below: The presence of a naked youth among naked bathing girls is 
strange. Perhaps tbe^ is a mythic scene, the object of which is unknown 
to us {for the slfigd in his dght if. PL p* Z99)* He carries in his left 
hand a so-called alabostron, a bng narrow vessel without foot and a 
small flat motith. The some ves^l is hanging on the wall behind the 
woman on PL p. IJ9. The vessels represented on the pictures are 
bronze bvdrias. For the shape of the basin in the background rf Pi. 
p. 115, 143. 

139, Right! The small bronze baain on the left is noteworthy. A si milar 
basin on Pi, p, tjo^ 15 a. 
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lip- This relief, like aII other antic^uc pieces of scuJprure^ vas origiaaUy 
pilntecL The sitting woman is HegesOj the deceased!* Her tmme is 
wntten above on the narrow moiilding. This is one of the most 
beaudfiit steies which cica-^'atiDiis In this necropoHs have revealed. 
As to the jewdr}' ff. R. ^laho, Ansstellnng von Schmuckarheiten Lq 
E delmetah aus den staadichen Mnseen za Berlin, 1952, The beautiful 
foccu of the chair combines nsetiil comfort with elegance; eHc same 
shape PL p. iii^ 126^ 154* 153^ zj^ 280/81.—The maid¬ 

servant is recognizable hy her simpler dress with long sleeves reaching 
down to the wrist. 

142. Above: A hook is hanging out of the tight hand basket similif 
to those used nowadays hy fruit gatherers. Above the basket is an 
an oil flask with a stngil which was used for cleaning purposes 
after the cicidscs in the palaestra; ^/. PI. p. 2919^ Ary^lks and 
strigQ arc also nrpresented together on PI. p. 157. The boy is wearing 
soft low' shoes. 

Below: It was not till the last phase of Oitek art that men and women 
were represented so crudely realistic; the drunken old woman PJ, 
p. i$o. Before that tune such tepresentatioas were only found in 
miniature art;^. for instance PL p. ifto. 

145. The Al^ne Is a couch on whkh the men reclined while at their 
meals with their left atms resting on the cushions. The legs of the 
klffte are carved out of simple boards sinuLar to the ttpresentadon on 
PLp* 144 beJow' (if. PI. p. 54)- Sometimes they are round and turned 

Plr p. 118/19, ^4^^ ^55)* For die f^TKjfjstr which were 

very elaborate in cdect, if, PI, p, 190, 

146. Above: game: a movable pkte is placed on a high pole. 

If hit by the contents of a cup it fails noi^y on a basin undemeatb. 
Bdow: From the Eame mosak as PI. p* 51 and 15 j* 

147* For the so-called Igd column 4/. PI. p. :Gg. For the reliefs from 
Neumagen r/! PL p. 127* 

150. The basin^ which must be conceived as of bronze, rests on three 
legs; similac forms ff. PI. p. 119, iji. 

Below: For the intDaicated old woman Pip. 142. 

1^2 g/ jtfj. Those who Tvant to study this subject in its entirety are 
refereed to Hollander^ Piastik und Mcdizin* Finds of different tn- 
stniments in the sanctuades of Aesculapius Pi. p. ai) have shown 
that surgical instruments have retained the sauoe shape to an astonishing 
degree through thausands of years. Treacmant of a wound by the 
physidao ^ PL p* 2^4, by a commde PL p* 240H 

I5j. Snch caricatures were spedaily favoured in Alexandria in Hcilcn- 
isdc times. 


£ UcUm uuI Uoiiiife 
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154- ^ the centre of the Asklepieion io Pcrgamuni (tf, PI p- z8) wk a 
^cll the water of which is now flowirig again after the recent eit^Ta' 
titmSh This rep resen tarioo. suggests that the mcdicmal water was sent in 
barrels or temcotta vessels to those who were picvcnted from coming 
personally jtisi as nowadays such water is exported in bottles. 

156, Other representations from tiK tomb of the HamiiiPL p. 96 / 97 i 
1 A mourning woman is sitting on the steps of a tombstone decor¬ 
ated with bands and kkythoi p. XlLL) which play an imporont 
part in the cult of the dead. The woman is ¥eii^ to indicate her 
mournings her hair is cut short and not ded up. On the left a youth 
is oderuig a sacrifice out of a bowl; on the dght another youth is about 
to deposit a small wreath. Probably this is the gm¥e of a youidi and the 
mourning woman is his mother. The aTjfif4iIIoj and the strigil (jf* PI. 
p. 14a) are the instruments used by a youth in the palaestra (1^. PL p. 195)* 
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TOMBS 
(Pb. p. TS8-1S9] 

Tombs afC mostly found outside the town, as a rule tmited m 
a larger nedopoliSs often cut into the banks of a river or arranged 
alongside the large thoroughfares leading to the city-gates, for 
instance in Pompeii (PL p. 161)^ or in Athens, the cemetery on 
the Eridanus which is rituated in front of die Dipylon, Here small 
roads branch off the principal road, here are single tomhSj groups 
of tombs united into krget or smaller secrionSj for instance PL 
p, 160, or they ate built as a mausoleum—PL p+160 shows the 
section in which the warrior Dexilos was buried with ofher 
members of his family. It is a burial ground with a bridework 
substruction and dominated by the big statue of a man on horse¬ 
back victorious over a man who has been thrown from hh horse, 
and who has been buried here. In front of it| and on its side, arc 
steles of the high slender and flat type as also represented on 
FL p. 17^ ijy. The tomb of Hegeso (PI. p* 140) also comes from 
this cemetery (f/i A. Bruckner, Der Friedhof am Eridanos), 

The shape of the tomhs is very varied. In ancient times simple 
mounds with vessels on top, which sery&l to reedve the offering, 
alternated with large vaulted domed tombs (ff. in Mycenae, PL 
p, Tj9). These tombs were also built in later times, for instance 
in Pergamum- There were also tomhs cut into the rock (PL 
p. 162/6^) or dug into the ground (PL p, 1S5), The facade of the 
rock tombs represented either a simple house or temple front 
(PL p* 162/65) or was ornamented profusely, such as the fa^de 
in Petra (Ttansjordania) which Js almost baroque in effect (PL 

Whereas the Greeks favoured simple tombstones (PL p, 125—26, 
a 50, 140, 1 s 7,160* Ml —43 - ^ 9 h ^9® ? of the Palmyrians 

B* 
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PL p, 199) the Romans huHt much mote elabomc septJchres 
(Pi. p. i66)j even moDumcnul edifices such as those on the Via 
Appia {(/I PI* p. 167) which were also imitated m the provmccs, 
in Gaul and Germany {PL p. tG 8). A very characteristic example 
in Germany is the tower-like building ornamented with rclicft 
describing the lives of the deceased, the so-called Igel column at 
Tgel near Treves (PL p. 168]. 

On certain days a cult was practised inside or outside the tombs 
where grave altars were erected (PL p. 41). Honour and love of 
the dead was ciqsiesscd by decorating the tombs (PL p. ijy). 
The Emperor Diocletian built a tomb chapel (PL p. ifi? above) 
in his own palace in Spalato following an old tradition of burying 
the dead in the house. The body w-as simply buried in the ground 
wrapped in a pall (f/. PL p. ijj) or interred either in coffins 
(PL p. aj7) or (cremated) in cinerary urns (PL p. 164)* Mum- 
mi^dng was a custom especially known in Egypt {tf. PL p. 1x9). 
Numerous and rich funeral gifc were placed in the graves of the 
deceased. Most miniature works of art are found in graves, 

158. The wall built out nf stone slabs standing edgewise comprises 
a n umber of graves in a drclc. The graves themselves have the form of 
simple shafts G. Karo: “Die Schachigrabcr von Mytene.” A, Eva ns: 
^"Thc Shaft Graves of Myccnac.” 

159. The Mycenkn domed minhs were constructed in the likeness of 

a dome, but built with oversaiUng courses of stone with level beds* 
and a (entrance) between rctakling walls lading up to k. They 

were covered with eax^, thus Forming a large ckcuiar mouncL ^ so- 
called tumulus^ The name treasure-house is wrong. 

163- The CcstJUS pyramid is the tomb of Gaius Cestius Eputn, a people's 
tribune and member of the priest's order whose duty it was to celebrate 
sacrificial meals. According to the insr^aption on the Bast and West 
side of the building, which is 37 metres high, he died before Ti B,C 

165, The oiscom of using catacombs* subterranean places for the burial 

of the dead, was taken over by the Oiristtaos from the Romans. Thus 
there are also catacombs. 

166. The strange shape of this edifice docs not reprcMnt a baker's 
oven, hue the openings tepresent horizontally and vertically placed 
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measures of liquid. The baker Eurysaoes was a municipal purFeyor of 
breadj as explained by the inscription, i&t cent. B, C 
167. For the palace of Diodedaa in Spalato if. PI. 70/71 and iiOj 
as wcU as G, Niemann^ **Der Palast dra Diokledan in Spalato^” 

167. Below: The Tomb of CaeciEia MetcUa 00 tbe Via Appia* which 
is Very similar^ is b«at known. ^^Tbat of Gacfitiia, which is now in the 
Pcigamum Musenm in Bedin, is also similarj v. Massow, *Tuhrcr durch 
das Pcrgatfloiimuseuin.” 

169. The tomb fe^dea in Petra are dated between the 5nd cent, B. C 
and and cent. O, 




COSTUME 

(Pk. p. 17^-199) 


There indeed notiiiiig cnore simple rhan tht gaiments of the 
Greeks and the Romans. The prindpal parts of the Greek woman's 
costume are really only the and the chtfm. The pephs h 

of Doric ongifl^ the cbitM Ionic. This difference has always been 
felt, at least as late as the jth cent, B, C. There were times of 
strong national fed rng when the worntn discarded the Ionic 
which originated in the Orient, the very name being non- 
Greek but Semitic* It was not worn for some time after the 
Pershm wars. It had been introduced by Feisistratus during the 
6th cent, into Athens with many other Ionic cultural features. 
The ppMs is a simple rectangular piece of cloth which was 
wrapped round the body. The upper edge was folded over for 
a distance equal to the space from neck to wrist. This folded 
portion was called api^pfjf^a. On one shoulder the garment was 
fastened by a pirn The wealth of rnaterial, one or two girdles worn 
high or low, made it possible to drape the garment in a variety 
of ways- This unsewn piece of material left one side of the body 
exposed PI. p. 130). The consisted of a similar piece 

of stuff—mostly linen in cootiadistincdon to the woollen pephs^ 
but it was sewn and had sleeves* It often formed a long trailing 
garment. 

This fundamental simplicity of the female garments was the reason 
that Greek and Roman costumes were not subjected to varying 
fashions. A certain variety could be effected by the cloaks of 
different cut and length, special folding, etc. Of course, ornament 
was favoured too. There were necklaoes, bracelets, even foot- 
rings, diadems, ear-rings and finger-rings etc. Our pictures (not 
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only in the secrion of drtss and costume) show numcEons 
examples. 

The representations of statocs of Greek and Roman men and 
women afcrd an opportunity of studying bearing and cspresslon^ 
personality and co&tume. 

M. Bi e 1? c tk EotwicVdBngBgcicliklite dcr gcifichjscbca TiaciiL 

Dksdbc^ GfucMiche KkidofiSi 

L. H cQzc^. HinxiLce du costuenc andqujer 

170. Ao indcsciibahle effecE could be reached by the colour and 
etnbroidered omunents on the garments. The white leltythoi and the 
richly painted archaic Cores of the Acfopohs (PL p. 171) gire a ^iot 
idea of the colour edect which cannot be reproduced on a purturc- 

171. The gir dle ^steued directly under the breasts lengthens the figure 
considerably in effect. This is a fashion of woman'"s dress whJdi arises 
at the rime of Lysippus^ who himself also models figures with very 
slender body and limbs ((/- the Apoayomtno& PL p+ ^^9)^ thus this 
change in fashion docs not deno-tc a sudden mood of taster but a changed 
conceptinn of beauty of a certain ep<Mii: the prefereuce for a slender 
figure PL p. 174). This is the so-called Hcrculaiieuin woman, one 
of three female figu^ in the Dresden Alberdnum which were foTJod 
in IdtrculAneuin, But also other figures of this and die subsetjuent time 
of the jrd cent. B. C show tall, slender figures with a small heads^ for 
instance PL p. 176 #/ Sifu 

j8o. A coarsn humorous realism is represented in the almost carica- 
tute-like figure in contradistinction to the Roman matron PL p, 193 
and 196, 

181. For the portraits of the Egyptian Fayum explanation to PL 
p. 119, 

185* Other cepresentations of hats PL p. a j, ^9, T4S* 157* loi^ 

214, 1^4. Woman^s hats PL p, 17S- the Phi^^giflu oip of Mtbras 

PL p. 51. Similar Pi. 4. the cap Pl. p. 14a abo^- 

t86 */ iTf. Certainly the so-called Cores of the Acropolis are real por- 
rraits which were meant as portraits, although they are typi^ Real 
portraits, which are meant to preserve the face and personality of an 
individual as a work of art sic only known since the time of Pericles 
PL p. 161). During the 4th century and HeUenistic timts these tendcncira 
were developed more and more till the Romans, predestined by their 
old Etruscan inheritnge (c/: PL p- coii™acd thk Gt^ develop- 
menL They succeeded in representiog figures of touching greatness 
and overwhelming impression- 
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Wc caanot say the EcruscMS were pc^ssc&scd of beautiful faces* 
lior arc their faces die expression of pleasant and noble hntnsm beings 
(c/ the obeius PL p, 145). But no one will deny that they 

>iere capsblf! of portraying the features and cbaiacxer of a man. 

191* The earliest portraits of the Romans from the time of the Republic 
show the crass re^sm as welt as mdal tiaits of the Etruscans* whereas 
the portrsiits from the tiine of Augustus to the and cent, A. D. arc of 
fl cool dassidsdc character^ rf. PI, p, 2.62. 

19a, The tii£a covering the head characterizes the man as a priest* 
4/ PL p, 44* 46* 49. Ffieslcss PL p. 

The coiffures of the women arc useful amdliaries for securing the 
date of undated statues. Then, as nowadays^ the women imitated “the 
leading bdy of the land,” Thus they imitated the empresses as to 
fashion^ costume and coiffure. Every new empress (who played an 
increasingly important part in the public life of the city and the empire) 
added a new note to ih^ inherited and common coiffuie* which was 
then imitated hy others. There are very complicated colffnies (PL 
p. 194 left; above) as well as simpler ones (left below), livia (PL p_ j6S) 
should be compared to Juba Domna (PL p. i6g). 

196, Cf. PL p. rSo, 

197. For the s/jloj af for instance PL p, ia6, 274* for the parchment 
roU^ which was the predecessor of our books, ef. the rolls, from which 
the schoolboys are reading (PL p. 127). 


PROFESSIONSp COUNTRY LIFE, TRADE AND COMMERCE 

fPIa. p, 

The pKMition of tiade^ Jiandicrafts and commetce in the social 
structure of Antiquity is peculiar, at least in Greece dujiog the 
early periods. Large parts of the population are connected with it^ 
They are an important factor and cannot he dispensed with, and 
some of the people engaged in these occupations were probably 
able to accumulate large foituncs. It is only possible for well-to-do 
people to erect lomb-monaments for thcmsclYcs and their families^ 
such Bs that of Igel (PL p* t 68)* and at all times such a monument 
demonstrated the wealth and the importance of such a person and 
his fimiily.—Nevertheless* the people working with their hands were 
generally not members of the highly respected classes. It seems 
strange if we hear that artists (who naturally were reckoned among 
the artLans in ancient Greece and Rome as well as in the other 
European countries in the Middle Ages) belonged to the same 
class as bakers, millers or blacksmiths, although their fame lasted 
through thousands of years. Even an artist like Phidias was a 
bmasts&s among his fellow diiiena. 

Only the peasants^ the country folk arc excepted to a certain 
extent. Thus Hesiod praised thdr work and activity in early rimes 
in his famous poem '^orks and Ekys”. As in the Middle Ages, 
in most countries, the shops of the diflerent artisans and traders 
were grouped together in certain quarters of the town, the most 
famous example being that of the Keramtihii m Athens. Here 
the potter’s guild used to live and work, here one potter’s shop 
was next to the other* But excavations have only yielded part of 
all these Athenian shops up to now* This potters.* quarter gave 
a certain district of Athens its official name of Keramdkos. 
Clocfa£j, T-rw idium, Ic9 Ic tia&. 
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zQi, The late Greek and Roman times with their pi:cfcrcoce for the 
^'idyllic** in art like to represent Hrotes as artisans, etc.j probably 
chaimed hv the contrast of the delicate Rmccs and dicdr hard work 
PJ, p, 2 . 14 . 

aof. There is hardly a thororighfite in Pompeii without such a shop 
fadng the stteeL In Ostia and iu the lower town of Perga mmn their 
arc dso similar shops k 

107, Skndet hrg^ bottles like the ones represented here were mostly 
produced on ihe Isle of Rhodos as indicat^ by the maker's marks on 
the handle, the so-called amphora mark. 

ioB, Below: It is quite arnnsing to see how the king^ with a somewhat 
bizarre hat FL p, iBj) and very long hah falling down over bis 
back, supervises suspidously the loading of goods on hoard the ship. 
Under his rhalr a leopard as domestic animal. Under the horizontal 
line the hull of the ship is visible. Above on the plate the rigging of 
the sailing vessel is rcprcscoted. A litde monkey is sitting on the big 
Weighing-machine and bkds arc playing on it. The bowl is of 
the Spanish type, but it h not impossi^e that this bowl was made in 
Cyrcnc, a Spartan, colony, 

it 5. It is stdkicig that art in the Roman provinces, especially in Ganl 
and Gcnnany, favours scenes from daily life and represents them most 
vividlv. Some pictures remind us almost of Ehitch artists or similar 
represcQtatioiis of the late Middle Ages* 

3 't 4 , Erotea as ardsanSj also PL p. aoa, 

ai8. The relief on PL p. 36/57 below and PL p. 156 originate from 
the same tomb monument, 

ii5. Above: The carver of Hermes figures (Hennoglyph) seems to be 
a wood carver, judging by the way he is holding the Hcrmc between 
his legs. 

Below; It seems dear that the smiths^the cydops^ who arc Hephaestus* 
assisunts, are beat the rim of the shield rhythmically. Judging by the 
way they hold the hammers. For rhythmical work PL p, 145, 

an. These statues are almost caricatures such as were favoured in 
Alexandria in Hellei^tic times, SimiLit caricatures arc represented on 
PL p, i4i, 153, and 180. Cf. also p. XXXHL and PL p. 14Z. 

Below: L, Curtius gives a dil&ccnt cipknadan of the scene in his book 
on "Roman Mural Painting'' p* 317; Oemeter looking for her daughter 
and having lost her way is r^reshed by a drink in the modfis:t hut of 
a poet man. I am not quiic convinced by this explanadou, pleasing 
as It JS. 
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sat. The Igcl Column itself Is lepEicscfitcd on PI. p+ i6S, A similar 
ba^ aa PL p. 1^4 ajid 

an 5 4 It is Trial nfain^d [Jiat th.fi Pbocoidau mcincantne fleet dotninated 
the Mfiditenancan ftotn the and rnill r nni uiTt- 

Below* right: This is the face of a Mosel boatsmtn vha seems happy 
in spite t>f ah his tod, and who certaioly knows and loves his MoscL 
2Jt4/t What has been said in consf^da with PL p+ at 5 can also be 
applied to the mt^aics found in Notthetfi Africa which was also a 
Province of the Roman empire. Cf. also the ocher African mosaics 
PL p* zoo, 317, 
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MILITARY LIFE 
(Pin. p, iiy-ifioi 


One of the chief diffciicJicc$ hctwccn early Grctcc and later Rome 
(especially Imperial Rome) u the difierenoe between the army of 
the cities and states of Hellas and that of Rome, The Greek army 
was a "nation in arms/^ the Roman a permanent troop of mercen¬ 
aries. If is true that the Roman mercenaries partly acquired Roman 
dttzenship during the time of their active service, but they never 
became a citizen militia. Ancient Greece* however, was not 
possessed of a standing army. It was only the Hellenistic kings 
who had to form an army nf mercenaricB for their numerous wars 
by which they had to protect their dominions which they had 
often usurped, A foreign soldier hardly ever lost his life for 
Athens or Sparta^ Bearing arms was a privilege of every free 
and honest citizen, but also his natural duty. He was brought up 
to the use of arrm and practised it all his life. If war broke out 
he was ready. He fought and died, if necessary, for h|s country 
but not for a leader who paid himn But tactical or strategic defi¬ 
ciencies did not necessarily result from the absence of a permanent 
army. The history of wars shows that nearly every man was 
possessed of military abilities and that many were able to lead 
larger or smaller units of soldiers in battle. That scrying for their 
country was a sacred duty is shown by the ftet that poets like 
Aeschylus valued their military achievements more than their 
literary ones. 

126. For the so-callcd “ftlse vault'^ f/, the eTiplanadoiis of PL p- 153* 

217. The Persians had stormed the Athenian fartiess frofn die north 
side and had destroyed the wall and everything inside it. Ai the war 
was not terminated in spite of the victodous battles of Salamis and 
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Plfltacac the wtli had to be qakkly restored after the PerBians had left. 
This was carried out by Themis locles. Architectural pieces whi^ had 
formed part of the former building were used again for re'crccting the 
fordficatioiis, just as sbbs of tombs and stclcfi were built into the wall 
of the Dipyion. It is not mete chance that this restored wall of the 
forti£cadon is visible even to-day beyond the Agora the state-market 
of Athens. It is a permanent rtnunder o£ the invasion of die PersianSi 

The art of bmlding fortifications was no less fostered by the 
Greeks than by the Romans. The latter* however, used for their more 
extended fortifications another mate rial ^ instead of stone they employed 
brick and mortar. 

lyi. The shape of the amphora is best seen on PL p. igy. The vessel 
received its name from the two bandies reaebing from the bulge to the 
month. The lower parts of the handles are visible on this picture, 

251. The armour is made of bronze j the lower parts projecting from 
the corslet (the scHcaUed pj^efygfx) arc of leather; The parts over the 
shoulder can be unfiistcncd, A round shield was also used PL 
p. 254/3 MO-41) besides the oval shield represented here, 

which is bent-m abnut b^ way up each side (^. PL p* lyi). The Greeks 
displayed considerable imagination in the ornametiUtion on the outside 
of the sMdd: here we see a lion attacking a hind (PL p- ajj: the head 
of an ox\ Pi. p. ijS: an eaglcj. The idea is to imbue the bearer with 
courage and strength and to make him victorious. 

XJ4/55. The 3hoc5 of the wamots are similar to those on PL p, 14+, 
the hat as like that on Pi. p. ij. Above one secs the interior side of 
the shield w^hich shows clearly the manipulatiDns ; if. the Persians on 
the sarcophagus of Alexander Pi. p^ 257, abovcj Idft. It is probably 
a slip on the part of the artist that the wandot on Pi. p. above, 
has two sw^ordb, one in his right hand and one in the scabbard. 

Above: The tclief b on a side of a base of a statue^ the front 
pan of which b rep tesenred on p+ rgf, centrCi Cf also the explanations 
of ?L p+ 1x5 . 

Below: While the chadotcEr b represented in the long garment worn 
by such men {^f PL p, joz) he appears in full armour on the lower 
representation. 

237* it is chatactcrbtic of Greek representations of fights that the 
Greek combatants arc naked (above), which of course b not accordant 
with facts but an ideal conception. The Persians however are dEpkted 
realistically and in full armoin. The sarcophagus b Emious fnr the good 
state of preservation of the painted marble. 
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^40- Patiochis is sittbg on his shM± One shoulder-strap is in an 
upright posidon PL p. 152)* Achilles is wearing the attic hdtdct 
with cheek-picccs which could be turtsed up. On the black figured 
picture bdow, howeret, he Is wearing the Coriiithku helmet with 
fixed cheek-pkccs and a nose-pbte. There ii a large slit for the eyes. 
Both the heroes ^car greaveSn They both wear over their auuour a 
stuaJI and richly oraaincnicd cloak (fiirjBSTu}. 

241. The tapering stone is finished olF as usual in imitation d£ the 
caves of a roof. Ihe round omamends are supposed to be the antefixae. 
A Corinthian helmet as worn by Achilles on the picture of the Eyekias 
amphora PL p- ^40 is placed on the shield. 

i4i. The warriof is wearing the closc-fittiog armour showing the 
contours of the body^ cheekily of the muscles. The (1^, PL 

p. 1^1.) are amuged here in double rows. The man h represented nearly 
in the round; CDos^uently the tomb aedicula is compauLtivdy deep. 
This is characieiisdc of the 4di ccot. B.C+ in contradistinction to the 
low relief and the framework on the side in works of the j th cent, B,C 
for instance on the gravestone of Hegeso PL p. 140. * 

141. Since aedent times lions rarnpaut or couchant have been placed 
on graves as guardians of the peace of the dead, 

a4S. The collar round the neck, the iron characterizes the 

soldier represented on the plate as non^Roman/hut as a GauL 

146. The column of Trajan stood in the middle of the court in front 
of the basilica Ulpia on the Forum Trsiani in Romt^ where it still 
Stands erect, (For the imperial fora tf. PL p. 6a.] The achievements of 
the emperor, especially the events of die war against the Dacians are 
desenbed extensively and lucidly, as shown by our examples, on a 
fHeae-likc hand whidi is spindly wound round the nucleus c^f the 
Column. 

148. The column of ^iarcus is a monument ejected by the Emperor 
Maiojs Aurelks in ioiitatroo of tht colunnn of Trajan; this column is 
also still standing in Rome in the Pkzra Colonna, It ft-as probably 
not completed till the time of Cotninodus (i Bo-193 A. D.), This column 
too was pajt of a larger aidiitectuial design. The wats of Marcus 
Aurelius (ef. PI. p. 267) against Germans and Sarmataans (^. PI. p. 239) 
arc the subject of the representation. 

*J 4 - The treatment of a wound by a fellow-soldkr Is shcjwn on the 
interior picture of the bowl FJ, p, 240. 

a 5 !. From the same mosaic as PL p. jt and 146, On PI p. ji there 
IS a similar curved tympanum. On this picture a large a wrung {vt/um} 
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h suspended from the roof. The columns of the temple rise from t 
spedalljr high base» stmO^r to the cdIujud bases of the mnmphaJ jrches^ 
PI p. 96. 

The procession is just disappearing under the tiiutnphid mith is 
on the leUef of the triumphal arch of AuieJhis {Ph p+ iJ7)- The front 
piTt of the tTiumphal chariot is ontimientcd with rdiefs is on PL p, 157^ 
For the mhi players if* ?L p, jii. 
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STATESMEN, EMPEKOfiS* EMPRESSES 
(PU. 

161* Tlie bust of Peiicles Is one of the real portraits in Greet art The 
head represented here originates from a herme with an inscription 
denoting thai it is that of Feddes. It is in (he British Museum, and a 
copy after an origifta] by Cresiks.—Mausolus, a prince of Gark, had 
received a Greek education and fostered Greek art in bis country. The 
bead represented in this volume is iioi;^ in London and belonged to 
a statue in Halitaxnassus where it stood next to that of his sister and 
his wife Artemisia in the gigandc tomb, the so-called \lausoleum^ which 
he had erected for his wife and himself in Halicarnassus, 

r6a ft Never was Roman art so successful than when producing 
portraits. Roman artists strove conrinually and intently to represent 
the features of a personality in stone or bronze, and one cannot say 
that the portrait of ConstanriuSp which was modelled towards the end 
of Antiquity, was less expressive than that of Augustus. These heads 
are not Only inreresdng from an artisdt point of view, but also from the 
cuituia], as they enable uS to Study costume and coMurc as well as the 
expression of the men and women they represent during tbe dMerent 
epochs^ — The bronze head on FL p. afij (left, below) was recentJy 
declared to be a modem piece of work, but tbe reaisoiis given are not 
quite convincing. 

170* Tbe r^str^ on the Forum Is Romanum also represented on PL 
p. 102. 
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POETS AND SCHOLARS 

(Pl 3 , p. i 7 i-a 7 j) 

In pMtry, philosophy. Mid art the Greeks were without exception 
the teachers o£ the whole world aod still arc. The RornMLs already 
acknowledged the fiict by coining the expression of “subjugated 
yictors”. The Romans submirted themselves uncoadiiionly to 
Greek culture, although they had coaijuered Greece. This does 
not only mean that they tecognized the superior achievenieats of 
the Greeks in rhia domain, but at the same time they admitted 
the fact that art^ poetry and science were no more bound to the 
state or controlled by it- There were people in ancient Rome, sndi 
as Cato, who rccogniaed this and fought against it—although in 
vain. We modems, however^ should be thankful that the preference 
of the Romans for Greek art has preserved to posterity statues^ 
informadon of di^rent kind, and espedalJy the magnificent poetic 
works which otherwise would have been lost. It is true that in 
the dtne of Petides there were no libraries^ and very few books. 
This shows that the numhet of books docs not determinate the 
degree of culture. But without the systematic collector's work 
carried on by the people of the neighbouring countries (in towns 
such as Alexandria and Pergamum during Hellenistic times) who 
were specially interested in the works of the past, and whose work 
of collcd±mg important works was continued by the Romans much 
would have been lost for ever, 

171. libraries were founded and systerrtarically enlarged at a compara- 
dvcjy late date (not till HeUenistic times) for instance in Alexandria and 
Pexgamum, 

273^ Thb statuette nepneseuts the features of the philosopher realistic¬ 
ally* His ugliness has been mentioned in literary works. 

174. The woman is holding a polyptychon.—The mosaic below has 
been declared to be a t^th century ^ke. 
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DANCE. AND MUSIC 
fPli* ^76-167) 

Music And dance ate nf teiigioiis origin, thiry are m close rektioa 
tip the gods* There h hardly one ddty in whose cult a certam 
lostrumcat d«s not play a special role or at whose cult festivities 
cither the lute, the Jb't&araj flute or drum were not played. There 
are especially two deities who cannot be imagined without a 
certain sort of music^ These two deities^ although they express a 
certain definite contrast, cannot be conceived one wlEhout the 
other: Apollo and Dionysus whom we regard as the personificadon 
of Hellenic idea. Although the same iiistruii>ents art played hy 
them or their companloiis and assistants, the music played at their 
cult festivities difiers entirely^ The music of Dionpus h soporific 
or noisy^ intoxicadiig and maddening, as he wants to excite his 
adherents with his music and make them lose themselves in a wild, 
mad dance as represented by the pictures of Satyrs and Maenads. 
ApoDp, however, likes the serenity of the tunes of the lyre, nothing 
maddening, nothing confusing may enter his domain. The same 
difference pertains in the dance. And if once in a while orgiastic 
dances are performed in the rites of this god (such as the AarJox 
on the Isk of Amorgo€i),they arc remnants of the dim past which 
have been transmitted from an obscure and ancient odt into a 
later and more serene one. 

F. Wcc£C, Dcr T*nr in ckr Aiidkc. 

^76. This theatre, like most Greek ones, faces south. It is possible that 
the bunding was covered by a ruspeoded wooden celling^ 

277. The pan-pipe is also represented on PL p« S7, 144, 14I, 179, 281, 
286^ 294. 

279. Bdow; The dandng gid is holding castanets (enstoLi), which were 
used in the same way as modem castanets, ^ PL p, 148, 284. This 
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relief belongs to ^ certain type of low terracotta reliefs which were 
oailrd on wooden boxes; h^ce the hole in the middle^ Possibly they 
were only made on the Island of Melos, P, JacobsthaJ, "Die meli^ 
schen Reliefs.”—A seven-stringed harp whkh was played by means of 
a (in the right hand of the boy); a similar one on PL p. i afi 

and aSo. For other string instruments f/. PL p. a8i^ — The walking sack 
(left) was greatly favonred in Athens about jao B. C FJ* p. 1116, 

13a, 135* 143^. 144* 1^0. rja- 

i&o. A vessel of stmilar form h placed on the grave stele fepresented 
On PI. p. 137^ 

181. Above: A flutc-casc is hanging over the sitting woman^ There is 
a similar one on PL p. 144; the shape of the chair is the same as on 
the tombstone of Hegeso (PL p+140). 

Below; A h'f^a is hanging on the wall if. PL p^ 16, 17, t 8, liy. 
aSi* A tympanum (tambourine) can also be seen cm Fl^ p. ^84, aSS. 

aS^i+ The signature of the artist is inscribed (left, above) on the edge 
of the picture. 
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SPORT 
(Pla, pi, 


It 15 not quite justifiable to apply without reservation the modern 
conception as expressed, in the English wotd "sport^' to Antiquity, 
In modem sport a link is missing without which the origin and 
fostering of Greek athletics are inconceivable: Greek sport was 
connected with the cult and the belief in the god$. The great 
contests of the Greeks prepared by daily exercises in the palaestra, 
the Panathenaea in Athens, the Pythian games in Delphi, the 
Isthmian games in Corinth, and especially the Olympic games held 
in the Zeus sanctuary^ in Olympia were celebrated in the shrines 
in honour of the gods. They represented at all times a definite 
form of religious worship* Honouring the victor, thetefore^ meant 
an honour for the deity and through the deity. The victors did 
not receive costly cups or anything of tnateiiai value, but a simple 
olive ot kurel sprig, that is to say, of a pbnt sacred to and blessed 
by the deity. This was worth more to the victor than any treasure.— 
Moreover, a great difference lies in the fact that Greek paiticipants 
in contests were perfectly naked, just as they were in their daily 
exercises. Today this fact may seem insignificant to many. It 
certainly is an improvement as compared with the xpth century 
that nowadays all athletic competitors wear light garmenrs which 
do not hinder physical efficiency; but the competitors at least 
cover the Joins. And this accords with our feeling of decency. 
Although an antique story tdls us that the habit of being naked when 
taking part in an athletic contest was introduced because it was 
by chance discovered that the greatest efficiency could only be 
attained to when the competitors were naked, we should not 
forget that next to cult-ideas it was the Greek^s feeling for the 
beaut}' of the human body, and consequently for the ethos of the 
beautiful body;, which required the athlete to be iiakcd. This algo 
indicates another difference to modem times, for, as the body of the 
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competitors "wa* entiircJy naikecla sport was mosdy a man's activity^ 
and remained such. It h tme^ ancient tradition tells u$ ttiat kter 
on girls raced for short distances in the Olympic Games. It would 
appear that the statue of a female runner in the Vatican represents 
a victorious runner^ But as compared with the numerous male 
competitors this is only a single example. Thus it is natural that 
only men were allowed to exhibit the beauty of their body as 
competitors in athledc contests at the great festivities. 

Only with these principal differences of old and modem athle tics 
in mind can one speak of antique *'sport”^ The similarities^ how¬ 
ever, must not be overlooked either, for instance the importaoce 
attached to Sport for the education of youth, and the state's interest 
in the physical training of the cimens. In Antiquity this training, 
as well as the contact of gymnasiaichs and paidotribes with youth, 
has doubtless had a greater educational influence than the actual 
teaching at school. It is no mere chance that statues of philosophers 
and poets were placed in the Pompdon in Athens, a gymnasium 
near the Dipylon^ and nearly every excavation has taught us 
similar facts. Orators, philosophers, and poers used to assemble 
in these places in order to Influence youths by means of addresses 
and dialogues carried on between the exercises. There is another 
point which should he emphasked; the importance of athletics for 
art, especially sculptural art, which did not tire in representing the 
beauty of the male body. It was not through anatomic studies on 
a dead body that the artist was able to model the structure of the 
male bod>% although in an idealised form, but through seeing 
naked laoys and male bodies nearly every day. On the other hand 
those coming to see such works of art were able to appreciate 
them by reason of the same habit. Thus art completes the circle. 
Besides deities, art chiefly represented statues of victors which 
were Ufjt placed in public squares of rnarkets, but they were 
created and destined to serve the same purpose which the victors 
themselves did, namely honour the gods. 

5 cb ruc det, Otr Spaft tm AjtEJtnm. 

C. fil d m cl, Spoft nod SpJcl bci Gikscbeo nnd 

E. C^rdioc r, Aihl^ci ot the Anciaat Wodd. 
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288, A stone stadion u'as as orccssary for every aDocot town^ as 
also a theatre. 

x89-^i. It is sigtiificadt foat a simple tuarbk basin was siiGBctedt for 
cleaning purposes In after the races^ whereas the Romans 

adopted more and more the refined methods of aicemathig hot and 
cold baths. It is only a short step taken by the Romans to develop their 
baths from the simple Stabiae The rma l to the magnificent edifices in 
Rome and Teeves during the late imperial era* 

291. Below: Greek art quite frequently represents mythological con¬ 
tests in the same manner as real contests* and as if the same rules were 
applied to them* Thus Heicuies even fights the lion with a real club, 
295, The rules of the ball game (above) and of the game of hockey 
are nor known to us* The reliefs above and below originate from a 
statue-base which was found built into the city-wail of Athens (^. PJ. 
p. 125), The relief In the middle is of a second base wbich was found 
in the same [^ace and to which also the relief (PL p. ajfi) belongs. 
294/9j. The leaping weights (haiiwrej) were used to increase the 
distance of the leap by shifting the main weight more to the front. For 
this putpose the hands holding the weights were first thrown forward 
to obtain the tight swing (PL p. 294 below* left). They were then 
thrown backward in order to be swung forward at the moment of 
jumping (PL p. 294 above* centre) and to he kept in thifs posidom The 
weights were ptobably chiefly used for the standing Jump* but also for 
the running long-jump. The statuette PL p. 195 (left) represents a man 
who Was victorious in jumping with weights. 

196, It is clear that the discus was thrown with the right hand* as 
show □ by all other pictmes. But the youth on the right carries it wdth 
his left hand. This indicates that he is not represented in the act of 
throwing it, 

297, 'Ilie men arc running a short distance. This is $hown distinctly 
by the way they are running,—The victors* in the sa-caUnd gymnastic 

of the great Panalhtnaca festival introduced m j66 B. C by 
Peis istratos, received oil as a|priae. It was handed to them in an amphoia 
of the shape represented here. These prize amphotae usually have a 
picture of the fighting Athena on the fnant side, and the representatinn 
of a contest on the back. 

298. A similar stele on PL p. 20 and 506. 

299- The stdgil together with the small ai/yhalhj in which 

the youth takes the oil with him into the Palaestra also on. PL p. 158* 
142 and 1 5 7*^The face of the distinctly shoe's the fatigue 

after the strenuous training. This modf* which is taken from daily life, 
appears for the first time as a large piece of sculptural work. 
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5.00. To-day the trainer nf a uaes a whip, W'heteas in andont 

times the hniron^ a long thin and pointed stick was employed. The 
circus charioteers however (PL p, 518) used whips. The piety tc shows 
that even in Antiquity horses were tmined in a simiLat manner to that 
of to-day^ 

50a. The costume of the charioteer is the same as on the redief PL 
p* above, 

50^. If one compares this statue with other pictures of victors (PL 
p* 306) of a former time, the different is obvious: the one is the noble 
type of a boy, the other the rough type of a professional boxer. The 
work dates ftom the 1st century B. C. It is cxccilcntiy executed and 
of a realisui which is almost starding. The physique of the boxec is 
coarse and shows no sign of idealistic treatment cm the part of the 
artist. The nose is svrdllcn as If by clotted blood. The bca^ 1 $ partly 
matted with biofxL Blood is also issuing from a wound in the ear^ The 
right eye has been bruised and is swollen. Snda wounds are not astonish¬ 
ing If one sees the (boidng strap) made of hard leather thongs. 

The hght was a much more sedous one than to-day. If the same boxing 
rules were applied then, as are to-day^ we may presume, that the boxer 
was represented between two stiff rounds. The attitude of the head 
would be easy to explain in thsLt case. For the brutal expression of the 
face the mosaic PI. p. 504, and the exceEcncly tnoddl^ head PL 
P- m- 

506. ty. the explanations for PL p. 305. It is a very gtacefui piece of 
work. This boy is also a pugilist as indicated by the swollen cais, 
107. For itatnes of victors the explanattons on this subject in the 
introduction. 

jo8. Special mention should be made of the eyes of this statue. They 
are made of white glass that vivify the expression of the face considerably. 
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CIRCUS 


fPiS- p, 

Roman circus games, which doubtless origimteii in atldedc con¬ 
tests^ or were pcrbjtps connected with the cult dercloped on 
strange and phantasde lines especially in the later time of the 
Roman empire* At this time a decline i$ notkeablr in every respect* 
It is only architecture which produces great achievements. The 
great theatres built for the games and spectacles are most impres¬ 
sive and afibid an interesting view of the architectiiral possibilities 
and gifts of the Romans* One feature is specially characteristic of 
this time: the capacity to handle great masses of spectators. These 
circxis were meant for the great masses and 

were arranged for mass effect. Much costly blood has been shed 
here, but on the other hand much heroism has been displayed; 
but for what purpose? There is a long and startling development 
from the pure sphere of Greek contests which united the 

Greek tribes bound together by religious and political bonds 
under a truce of God, to those spectacles of a declining people 
who Were not united by any ties* This development is the road 
towards the decline of Antitjuity* 

Fricdliodcr^ Slxto^gt^chacbee Rama. 

510. It 15 very probable that the g:^aiide edihee of the great aruphi- 
theatre in Rome which is rightly termed the Colissed, became a pattern 
for many later buildings in the provinces; for the divtsksn of die 
exterior in four stories repeats itself regukriy in spite of many a variariori 
necessitated by local peculiarities. 
jii» Bdow: Tuba players also an PLp* 256* 

5T|* Cyi also PL p. tS. The edge of the left ivory work is ornamented 
with a device called astragal {rf. expknadem of PL p* 1^1), For the 
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attitude of the victor fhdow* ™ spcdmcn PL 314 

bclow^ For the shape of the ^acfificiAl-bowJ ^ explawtion of PL 
p. 41.—On the tclief represented on PJ. p, |4 the bowl is used in the 

samr: waf, 

316. Above: A teriacDttm slab used fior fiidiig purposes 4 f. Pt. p. 31$. 
The fighter's arms are the same as du PL p. 311, above; hdmet with 
visor* long shici-d and swO£d^ The body is cmly covered with a 
loin^oth. 

Below (light): The rules of this bizarre contest are not known to uSi 
Foe the hanei PL p. zai above and 1J4 above^ 

318. Below: These four chadoteers ate seen fighting on PL p. 310 (left). 
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LIST OF MONUMENTS 


The following works of ut reptesented in this volume be con¬ 
sidered as Gxisck origioiis: a number of the marble statueSr uiwt of 
the reliefs, manf btojue works and statuettes, the tertacotta statuettes 
and groups; furthcnnoie: all vase pictures,^—The Roman tnuind paint¬ 
ings as well as the muni and fioor mosaics must be mostlp regarded 
as Roman copies of Greek originals. The picturca £mm the Fayum, the 
tciiaootta Reliefs, the silver Vessels and the ivory Reliefs moat be cort- 
sidcred as Roman Originals. 

Grttk Ong/m/j fAfar&A S/afnts} : 

PL p.4, j, ai, ij. 66, 171, I4|, i6r right above, 19*, jot, }o6, joS, 

R/Utji; 

PL p. 7, 10, II, It, Ht “1 *9. Jl. Ji. ih }4» 56,48, J4, laj, lif, 
ia6, Tjo. 140, ija, 160, ifi4* ^36. *37. *4*. ^4^. iJK *79* *93* *91. 
298, jni, 

Bratr^i WerAf anti Staiuet/is: 

PL p. 9, If, aa, J4, 37, 43. ni. i*7. *34* M*. *4*. 148, 149. 03. 

rj4, r7o, 17J, i8j, ra6, r9i, 194, tot, art, air, 224, ajfi, 260, i6t, 

z 6 i , 266, 167, 291, 292,19J. 196, 198, 301, joj, J07, 508, 509. 316, J17. 

Ttrrantta Gnaps and SttUtutitt; 

PL p. 8f, 119, no, 116, 130, rji, r4j, i4(, 149, 171. 176, 177, r78, 
r79, iSo, 220, 284, ±83, 

V^ajt Paiutiags: 

PI. p, 24, aj, 17, JQ, 88, 89, 90. gt. 118, t2i, lit, it6, 13*. ijs, 134, 
*31. 136, 137, 138. 1*9, 14** *4*1 *4J. 144. J46. 149. *50. « J** *1J. 

if7, 170, 18j, 201. 103, ioB, 219, 231. 2J2, 2J4, 233, 240, 279, tSfl. 

t8r. 28a, 284, 294, *96* *97- 

Raman Ga^es ajttr Grttk Oriffoairi 

PL p.i.6, ij, 19, 22, 86, nr, 124, *28,142 below centre, ijo, 173. *74. 
17J, 18} below tight, 186, 261 left above, 171, 272, 173, 299, 309. 
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attitude of tiifi vktof (below, right) oa the left spedmea PI. p. 514 
below. For the shape of the sacriftdal-boul ciplaoadon of Pi 
p. 42.—On the relief represented on PL p. 54 the bowl is used in the 
sarrie way, 

315. Above: A tcnacotta slab used for buiag purposes ^ PL p. 31^^ 
The ^ghter^s arms aie the same as on PI, p, 513, above: belmet with 
visor, long shield and sword. The body is only covered with a 
loio-clotft. 

Below (right): The rules of this hizane tontest are nnt known to us. 
For the lucrel rf*. PL p. izz above aad t j4 above. 

Iii. Below: These four diadoteeis art seen fighting on PL p, 320 (left). 
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LIST OF MONUMENTS 


The fothiwing works of art repiieKated in this volume fnaj' he con- 
sificied as Gceek origioala: a niiniber of the marble statue^, most of 
the reliefs, many bronze works and statuettes, the terracotta statuettes 
groups; fiirthermotc: all vase pictures.—Hie Roman mund paint- 
Inga as well as the mufal and door mosaics must be mostly legiudod 
Hs Roman copies of Gieck originals. The pictures &om the Fiyum, the 
tcfiacatta R clief s, the silver VessdU and the ivory Reliefs must be con- 
sidcfed as Ronum Originals. 

Grtfk Origiutii (Marbk Statms): 

PL p. 4, If, 8, ti, tj, 66, ijt. a4j. iSi right above, ipa, joi, |o6, 308, 

mtjj: 

PL p, 7, TO, IT, II, 37, iQ. 25, 31, ji, 33, 34^ 36, 48, (4, 123. ni, 
I16, 130, 140, Ija, 160, 1B4, 136, 237, 141, 241, iji, lyg, 193, 291, 
zyS, 301. 

Brwr^f Works W Sfa/!ueffisi 

PL p. 9. ly, «, 34, 37, 40, lay, 117, 134, ij8, 142, 14a, ,49^ tij , 

134, 170. 173, 18j, ii6, 191, 194, aoi, ill, ill, 114, 236, i6o, 162, 

163, 166, 167, iji, 192, 293,196, 296. 302, J03, 307, 308, 309, 316, 317, 

Ttrroftf/a Grot^i arid Staintties 

PI p. 8s, TI9, no, 126, T30, T52, I4J, 143. 149, I 7 *> »7fi. i77» i7>, 
179, 180, no, 184, 283. 

PL p. 24, ij, 17, JO, 8t, 89, 90, gi, 118, III, t22, 12S, 132, 133, 134, 

13J. *36^ tJ7» IJ*. 139. 141. 14^, 143. 144. 149. tjo, t;i, 133, 

IJ7. 170. i*J. 101, 203, 20S, 219, 2|i, 132, ij4, 233, 240, 179, 280, 

281, 182, 184, 294, 296, 297, 

RsmaK afttr Gmk Oriijjuif: 

PLp. I, 6, ij, 19, 22, 86,111,124,118,141 below oeatie, 130, 173, 174, 
173. 183 belofr right, t86, 261 left above, 271, 272, 173, 199, 309, 

UX 



A&man Mural 

PI- P- 38. 39 - iOt J 3 f S 4 » loj. T07. iiS, iji, IJ7. 14a, 197, 
114, iti, ail. If4, ^ 7 °, *74^ 278, 287, Jig, 

Murat Mt! Filter Mem<s; 

PI. p. 14, ji, 87, II146. 2W, iM, *38i iih *3 J. 274 t * 71. 
iSfi, 300, 304, 31a, 314, 315, 317, jtS. 

Tit PU/tirtJ frem lie Fayum: 

PI. p. 119, iSi, ifi, i8j, 188, T89. 

Terracetta RtUtJs: 

PJ. p. ij. 16, ioi, ij6. 179. 

Siivtr Vusels! 

PL p, 3, 16, 44, 47, 154, 

Iv 9 ry Bshtfsi 

Pi p. 18, a8, 41, 17, 3*3. 3«*- 
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36 




DEITIES 


AbD¥c: J'hc Broihcrs J^ypnus and Thai^toa (STccp and Death) pUdng a dead Hcfo ui imm 
of ihc Grave. From a White Fimcrp-l Lckytbos. jtii Ccofuty B. C, 

Bclawi The MD&rae: CltdiD^ Laiibcsis and Attupoen i^oman Rclkf. 
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DEITIES 

Left: Gads, of MoJkmc; AtacuirfplLkii^ fm hui IcTe: thu Boy Tiik?^pburus. Eiglni Hyglcu, uo 
fafr iefr [ Ecos^ ComuLir Diptych, livtfpoof, ibqttE A. CL 
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aiLT 

Wotnan filliJlg a Thymkttrion (Incdlic Butner^ SEdc of the S 42 i-Cillkd Ludoirisi ITiioEir. 

2 ^ 











I 

I 


( 


f 
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CULT 

Aboft; Offering at l Sacrificial Altar. Fmin a red-Sgumi BowL ^ Below: Mirnad, bcfoie llh: 
Pictuic qf DiDd^H u Mndtcd God. 


JO 


( 












CULT 

NOinbr-Cost Gamer of the Altar. Rcccmftrucriani in the FeirgaixiLuni Bctl:a 


3T 

















CULT 


V<Hivt Rcikr dedicaroJ (o the DioicufL fn:4ti UrisM, Th^jdy. 


I 














} 


I. 
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CULT 

Above: Wonhip of I'hcfitiifl, - Bcfoii'; Praytr and Offering to i-luadcs. 
Actk V^citivc 


9 niQlBp hi 4 It&ffltt 













CULT 

Aramia laffcring a Ssa:vfv:v^ Saryrs fla^i^stmg as Sctrunt*, Bmrtzti Relief ^]x’m lldbs, B, C 
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I 


I 

I 
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CULT 

^acnEldal Alur in FttmE of a. Kumj Sajuirtuiiry dccumlcd viih r^arTnndc, 

Prom a. RonLan Siuccd Kclitf. 

a- 31 
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CULT 

Man cuicd of a Disease dedicutEE a MocicI -uf liis Lej^ tu AcicuLipliis- 

Astie Votive KelitL 




CULT 

AvIgi Mciiku ptnying, Sit-citLIed Attingatorp. Etrujcnn fitunzc. Fkucncr. 


I 











CULT 

Above:: Sf4H uc of i V'esi-d, Vi rgin Piiesiess..^ cfctlkutcd to the. Service uf Ycita. Fffini, the Atrium 
Vrs-tac, Rewme, 2 nd Centuij A.C - BcIqw; Obliliot^ Jyg bcni^ccn VakScison Sacriiicbt Tabic. 
Under tbe table: Sprays anif Pamegnuwee. Sepulchral Painting from Pacstinn. 

36 
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CULT 

Iphif^nu being sacribCEil by rhe Pricil Gtlch»& tn From of the Scatnc of x^rteinis juid 
A^^Eunettinoti hiding hh Face, Mund Painting from Pompeii. 









40 


CULT 

Roirui!! PoftiBit StRtuc dT Hi ScrraDt who assutE mt SacdHcc (mtiilJuEi). 





f 

CULT 

Ixft; PricatcM of Ceres iilvcttcd Til>fch in Fttyni of Round Altiir and Pine I'rec, oRtiiing 
a Kjrn hrr. Rt^htJ Pdffttrti of llU-cchus in FrDuc cjf AJtar decorated vith Volutes and Oak Tree 
acattcring Inccn^ on the Fire. On a Late Antit^uc Ivuiy DtfirT,Th (abaut 400 A. Cl). 
































Cl'LT 

S^crilicLiJ Table u ith jug, Obbi^Dr)' Hnw.‘l! SuoidcliJ Knife. The Slab E^mamfnted with Lauicl 
Sprayi and Butmntuxn. Frou ehi: SepulchlAl rbc Freedman An;cfriptua. itx CcTiryrv A. C 
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CULT 

Domrttic Shrine (Lttrttium) frtwn PnmpciL 5pitt[ otlicring » Sacrifice bemeen Doocttlg LarM. 

Uisdcmcaih: Soul Serpent. 























CULT 

Abovt": Scene nf Sacrifice ill h'nmt tji Tempk. Vrom ihe MEorcfi VeSpasEan, Pompeii, j&t Century 
A. C - Mow: Slaughter nf the Cht in Front of ihe Ternplc (Immolatio hemm). SUvet Cup 

from hoaeorcaJe, Paris, 

1 
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C11.T 

Abtjvc: Disujemhcfing of an Os B^ughtereda! a fMicritk^{upp*!f PlflEtJ. - Ddnw: SuQTctaurilia: 
Prijcat pnrpHflpg the SatdJkv nf a Pigp Shtep and Os. KurPun H-cIkT. I^irst Centuxj- B. C 


4? 
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1 

i 
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CULT 

Thi fimpcKir \bn:Lis Aiirellua ofitdn^ra Ssiiiifia: in Fioni of Clic Temple of Jupiter OtpitoJInLii. 

liuiiuLO RdJc£ 2nd Century A.. C, 
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I 
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CLrLT 

AboTcj The Empcfi,Tf with hi* Retinue nffcrir|2; a SACtificti in Fmnt of the Hiintlt^S Dinrid in 
l^iurel Grove. McdaXIion of the jnd CaitiiJy A. Cj now on the Arch of tan tine, - Btlnw: 
The EtnpcKfr Cbudiua ew Trifitnlttmii uffctiing A Sacrifice to Ccica (cm ihc ftghi)^ Siiicf Platc^ 

ist Ccfiturj' A. C 


47 





CULT 

The pde^N uf Athi£n;4 PirfhcmjS receiving Stool and Pcploa. Vtom ibc CcUii LticM 
of l±ie Parthenon, jth G-ntyry B. C. - Below : Youths Carrying sacted Vessels and wdk\n^ 

in the PiirtUichoniicfl Proctsaiori. 

4 « 









CULT 

Above: and Asdi^icnl^ of the PdeatK in the ProDc&siuni for ihc Dedidmdon of the Altar of 

Peace (Am Pads g B. C. Ik low r Tlic Emperor Au^fusmu, iht InipcojJ Fflinily* 

[he Rednure. 


4 ITfiktM Bad BauvN 


49 
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riJL'r 

Above: QiiJdrcii's PfchCtwion imitaring rbc Mardagc nnf DicrfijftUHiUHj KasitirLm. Bclr:iv: 
Chiidpcri with Torthcs tn Friini of rhc Sianoe nf Dbuio, next tp than ChilJt^n with Fmli:- 
Ir^kets ind Gnpos. RrHitin Muo] P^inung fmrn QvtiAn 

JO 









horbtg^j cults 

Abotc^ Milhnu Uining the Ox; ]cfi: Smi Getd- tl^htz y\oon Relief feum AqulkU. 

Bdo^rr TriCitS CKfCgyptian (?} Cult prcicecding thnju>;li art A^ifruk jn Front nf which il the 
StUnc of a Mosaic from Ftaenoir. 3ttd O-fiiturf Ah C- 


i* 




il 












M\'&TERIES 

ScrvanT of the Mptcjrire rtadLn^ the R-ItimJ m the Presence ot the Priestess (?) Oft rhe rij^ht 
;tnHJ the Stjvice. MursJ PkintLi)^ fitom ihc VslU Icemp PumpeiL 


n 




























Right: Siknus giving yourtg Satyf a Drink, Satyr Tsrith Mflrsk. - Left: Girl fleeing to P^n and 
a ran girl, the latter S^Utkling a kid. Mund Painting front the Villa Ittrm, PompeiL 

H 





CULT OF FHRSOMS 

Above: Mourners ft Sacrifice to deified CiiUpIt SpirtaH Tombsioric. Cenrtifj B. C 

B«?kiw; Dcccaacd at a Ftasi, Ki^ftht: Poying Mim. Ante Relief, jth Ccfiluty B. C 


5^ 
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CULT OF PERSONS 

Sinm rqinrK4it4xJ m t dc^»ricd ScMjJi Stucca Rffitf nnT a SotiCDpliagufi fi^rn Gbch. 




CLILT OF PERSONS 

l ladrwn, praencac rhe ApCKlmmis ofliH ConSQrt Sabina, rnmipurtcd by a winged Figure. 

ind Cenmiy A, C 

J6 












CULT OF PERSOSSiS 

, of tbc Einpcrtif Antanius Phi6^ fiJtting ib n Stattic nt ihc Pampa Fyjicbru in mb 

\ Acdknila (loWcT Port) and bdng tcmaportcd Hc.'avcmraid (upper Pjarc of the repmcntadDfl-}. 

2 Consular Diptycli about 4$o CL 


J7 


















PLACES OF WORSl-!)P 

Above: Inixiior Cif rhe Groiin of the at A'ari i^Aflica). 

Be tor: The Sacred Fuoriain, (jstolia, IX-IpbL 






piArm ov 

GixrttD Ilf Apt^lli:i fMi ibe Q-fiihuj, iJcItis^ 


59 





AIkivc: Ttc Acrupolil. the StrpnghHjId of Athcni jad the Picrinct of AthccuL - Below; The 

West Ft<Hit of the Pktthcnan, 


PLACES OF WDRSmP 


















PLACES OF ORSHIP 

Atorct Temple of PoBCkdan fill P^cstain- Bt;low: Th^ Thificum At AlJicOl, 

probably the Temph of HtphjtHtus. 

til 









PLACES OF WORSHIP 

5>»^\hd rh^um « Arhcmi. Intwor of .1,^ MJ| ^ Opi„J,odtw«„ 

Gl 











W' i; 1 
1 i V' 


\m 

1 

1 f ^ 



Hf* I 



PLACES f >F WORSfHIP 

Titttiury of Athena in the Hlrrrjtl and the Tholos (dreukr b jildinj^ in (he hf irmaria tif [>elphL 
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PIECES OF WORSHIP 

Ths Temple of Kite Aptcnn Ofl the Acmpolhp Atbcnii. 
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PLACES OF W ORSHIP 

Pordctj <if the nrcchlhcuiB ™i iht Acrf^poli'S AthtTti 


j} lldlu- BtJil Komf^ 













PLACES OF WORSHIP 

The C»nnrid» »uppomng tk: Portico rrf ,hc Cr.nw of the F.rcChthtum nn rbc Acmpoli,. Ath™. 
66 






PLACES OF WORSHiP 

The PrMpyltxi lidding td ihc Atbcrui SaiKUmry ihe LIpper Gtadtl of F^rB&mutti. 
RcQ^natrucriuEi ^n the Peq^mum Museum, Berlin. 








TLACES OF Vi ORSIUP 

*Jluc Olvmpicmn^ TEitrjjJc Oil” the OlyttipLC Zeus, Athens (Curinthiaji Onier)^ l^rgun 
In the 2nd CenL B. nfE:unj|i‘] Ishcd onEy in ihe Reign q£ Madriaru - Bclnwt Rctnnjns eif the 

Temple of" U3taj- on the Ffprum Augustf, Rome. 


6S 
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PLACES OF WORSHIP 

Temple cjif Augustus and UrLa {Rniimq StySeJ iT ViefTTW, SrAirHun Fnliiet. 




























PLACES OF Vt ORSHIP 


70 


Back \j£ the ■SfjHCaUcd Jupiter Tempk in the Palace nf i.3iodciiar»+ Spakto. 










ViCmSHIP 

W.L.J — =,.™,—- Jupiter Ml the Palape iif Diodetisn, Si^Lbin; 

now ChiTtiiim Bdiptisicry. 


71 
















PLACES OF IW'ORSIIIP 

Aisoifcr Hic P^ntbcOFl', RHunnt^ U'f IntL-riur, fium the Comjci; irf' ihc CcrfTcrrcd Dome. 

Below; 7'ocaJ View the Girat Parrico, 

7 ^ 











Pl^\tES OF Vt ORSHlP 

OfcuLir TErtipicip 'rii'uU. 
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ilii" 























PL\CHS OF WORSHIP 

Above: ferfhem Outer Wall of the Sacred Court a£ the Sarnriujiry of EkI Palmyra, Syria, 
BcIutfi The Saea^ Pftdmn of JupEtu HeLLopofiiaTiUa, Ba^lhck (Syriii}: Po:?pv'lflcii, Cijurt of 
the Altar, Cfcur Temple and (above) Small Temple nf Bicchtu;. 


74 



PLACES OF WORSHIP 

Thi; jii Columns still eWCt <'if the Peristyle of the Gtst Temple of Jupiter, Bsalbek, 


71 











PLACES or ^OJ^^SHTP 

Tuner Wjill q£ tlie Ejtcdra devided up by Rcci^ssca in the Strj-ry^ rnidat iIm.- Pmpybca ijf the 

S^ncrusiry uf JupitcLr, B;Lii|]]K! k. 


76 






PLACES OF WORSi IIP 

lilt: DtcuLr Tcrajilc in Front u£ tht Sancmsiry of Jupkcr^ fijuJbck 


T7 








THE THEATRE 

Lvsic rates McmumEiit; Ath^ Vodvc PteSettt for the Chimgii: VktotJ of L^cratci b the 
JJS i 'i'hc Rtiof shriuhj be completed on Top by » Tripod. 


78 


















THE THHATfin 

Abovcii ^rhcairc of EpidjiiinjSp ttf the Orcbwistm iind Auditc^ri'Utll wifh the EfuiraJKic 

Uf rhe Flij^hrs ScatrS^ ate-n fniins cHi; Stage. - Bektw: Tbi; Marble ‘nifCflC* a5.5!gned to ihc 
KritStFi (Prrtediii) \n the 'rbentte of i AthetW- 


79 









THH THEATRE 

AboTc: 'niciitft flcf PritfWr, VI 1 JW i3£ the Qrchcaira SliLgc fnim the AuJircifiufii. 
Bclufwl Tbatre of Oiangp: Lcjwcr Pan fjf AutStoriuin, Qfchtitftt* Stage and Initdof t?f Stage 

Buildin^r 


So 







THU THE.\TRE 

AEsoi-p: Grtrii; Theatre of I'afiinuna^ Ol" Sta^c anJ SEa*3:ir BuiklirKBS from iJm- Onrheatra. 
BcTnu” llte ThCrttft of OrcbcstJii ami Rffnsiijis of the Staj^e from tiic 

Auditoriiim. 


UnLUi Ktad ncrftjpi 


3 ] 








TIIE-mEr\TRt£ 

Ffiimdacifin Vt'ali-i of ihn Side c£ the AuaiEt^rium b the Tbcjifre cif TJalbufa, Lyda, 

8i 




THB THEATRE 

Stfcet FrfwiE rif Stogt Tbrattir at Orange. 







THK THEATRE 

Abfi^vc' fj ilumncd Sd.n:ophafi;iis cfirfurjird w\th an4 \iu%c huklinj^ a Alank (fti>fil Asiii 
Minor). - The Coitiic Poci Menmiiicr ■with Afafit 44>dl RclkE l-4k«cri4ll. 


85 









THr. J RE. SOiNH-S C lF COMEDIES 

A bore: Rchcariirij:^ -i SiHvr-Drama under the Ditcftkjn <ii the Leader iHf ihi < llunis (Chnrtt- 
dida^kaJuB^. Naples. - Below: bcow nif a Crunedj- in Fri ulE rhf an .‘^rfhhecturiiE Baek- 

i^njuTid- ln«03cioifixl Youth reOiTTlinA: Hnjnir Slrsa arid rcCeivi^d hy hh enraj^ed Father. 

RelieJ, Naples. 

87 













THh THBATRF^ SfXNTF-S TRAGFiMtS 
AbtiVe: Kmg Tctmm Pursiujig the Slsro^ PhUomtbi and Pmcni; m Frunt of the 
PragintnE Drtsdcji. - Bcluw: Odysscosi (Jcfi) und Diuracdiai ptirt-yki^j Dihjnn^ 






















TKB THUATRE, PliLYACOGRAPHY CCOMBDV) 

ZmS A Lover before tiic Winduw of tlie Bdoved^ Heitne^S boldtng A Llghri 
Below i Admoeddon^ of an OLI ^'otnun. 


*9 











THE THRATBK, LYACfX;RAPHY (COMEDY) 

Above: Old Chiron, dmwn anJ pus.bc<J hy Scrvtmf crtltiiiii' el J JaJth Riiiiiblislijncru; abuvet 
thq: Lrical Nymphs; beSow fri^hE) hi& pupil AchtUtit. - Iklowj Old Wdetliii pumuing U. 'rhitrfr 


90 










thh theatre 

Actor after the Hc^nMitaTwn in the to»tume of the Traifcdy holding the Mitfik used in 
pkytnif the Part of an AncimU Shard at T^filnlaiar^r 


9* 



Bt/ILDINGS 

Tbc Propybca tif I he Acropolis. A thaw; ti-niufl] Plan of Cast hide with Portico and Gtwt 

Mtiifi Dtjor. 


9^ 























BUILDINGS 

Abt^vci Pfirta di Nuk, seen fmm the Tawn, Pompeii, - Beluw: KepMCntntirici vii a Mtsuntain 
Town Tpith HOMieSs Oej WhL, Gate nnd Buildmgs ^imiAtdc cht Town* Rcmian Relief fijund in 

Nemi- 

















BUILDINGS 

AhoTC: Gty-^T4;^ Fatciii; ^cmalLcd Poma Bnw. - Below r Semi dfculaf AtAv^ iq Roman Brick 

J^rasoiif]i' witiiuiit cxicHor Fairlnjq. 


94 








BUILDINGS 

Abuv'c: The Market Gate of MileiuB. OmamefitiJ Cuie Jit the Fjiiraim uf ibc Southern Msrktfl. 
RccrirntruECiQo in the Pergamum. Miiseurti, Berlin, - Belciw: 11^ Porta Nigrt^ GrcAT ronirKd 
Gate leading ifltu the Cky^ Treves. 















BUILDINGS 


Abuvc: Triiunphal Arch of CgosEanucc, Rome- - Ht:]oVL Forrahoncricd RcpccscntailoTl i.»f 
iJht Y\A SAtTii+ Rumc. Rdi4:f from chr Tomb of \ibtc J-J^icrii; Atcb near Eht Tempk fif 1=1?, the 
Col>'^{iieyni-+ Gyitcifay (JpuLm), 

96 
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BUILDJNGS 


Above: TiTiiinpiial Axch of TSois on lie Vta. SetctA^ RomCp 8 t A. D. CcHisceiQjtL'd by Dcxmidwi: 
the Badt^^TtMjnd the Fotnm. - Below: Reprcsem^tioii of the Via SaCia^ Rome (Cocidnuallon 
Pbte 96] wEih ibc Aiob of Tims above) and the Temple of Jupiter on the Paktiiie, 


7 HptlLa i Ikime 
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BLILDJNGS 

Abovtii Rtmains of [ht (^luii in ihe Hiibonr of (he Tiber, Landing Ramps wirh ptribrajtd 

StQffcfs uj tie up Ships. 

Btlowr Paved Hatnp Raid leading (c the MUIdlc GymnaSttim at Per^um, and CiTlI. B.C 

g8 








buu.pings 

Abti^c: Sireec in JVunpcii (ddw calk-J Vk ddi' Abcfmknza) vi(h Street Fivuntnin in the Fure- 
grtiund. with retsed FL^tpatbs at atrh Side, big HJ^icks (Stepping StcinesJ in the middle for 
Fnot-pusscngcis owMnB ihe Larnkpe-WBy, Below: Hinmn Dripping Djcniik iAlgeria). 

md Ctnr, iftcr C!1iri»E, 







BUILDINGS 

Ahtjve: The Fuafdu Gaid, Nimcs (S^'.iUthem France). - BcEdw: Aqneducrc fli-ar Cbrcrdnci, Afstna. 


ID& 















It.# 



BLriLDINGS 

Above: Rnman Bricl>'c cn^ssEng the T^itnivs At SftldirmnoL (SaimiuiTica), - r Au];^£tu9 

Hrldj>c nciir Rimkij {AHminuni}* (4 B. -C to A. D. 
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BUIUlINGS 

RcJuflins of the Temple of Saturn on no ctevsiu4 P^Jium on the F4jrurtt Kunuinijjn, in the 
Baekgrrforid ih; Ktfniilins Cji' the Temple of Venpaitiq in Frutir pjf the TyilTitlAriutn with tbe 

^tcM|aT| Huiildhgs on the Gipicol. 


1D2 










BUILDINGS 

KuTtuiina of fbe Tt^rripJe of C^tor In the Hmt of the Fomm, Rome. Behind rm rhc lA'fr the 

Basilica Julia. 
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BLiLLDIMGS 

Abavci Tht- CulcmmidMl Street ;ilr P 4 lrnyo (Sydil). Below ^ View nf rht Tsemi-Dvj] 

roii:iflfiadc ijf Phe ^furket, (Jera^h, SymJ, 

ID4 





BLiIL[>JNGS 

Ahovc: V^ilb with GsfJyjns cin the Scaj frcun a Romjifi Mijsaic. Bciow: Rnmiin VtHa ^in 
the Backgmujid on thi: |_tfr) ^imatcd ofl the Harl^JlJf, with PorttCu, Towens tind Pier. Atura] 
Fainting friTj^in the Casa dclk Foni^na Plcci^ia in Puflipcil^ |!^l Ceflt. 0. C, 


loS 



















BUILDINGS 

Ahovi^ HuLisca, IVmplei the Foot of Hills. - Iklu-*-; Ruman VIlLi with Water BaKui 

S-UirOtindid by HelTrit?^. Frnm a \'lLt:iral PiibitJri' in the i.tf LiJcietius Frfjnto* Pnstttpcii, 

loG 







BUlUJlNGSi^ 

Above: HtppfseniuEton of a big Palace with the Scene “ Mc;dee md the FtlU4rt. Mural Paining 
from Foinpcii, - BcLrce; Himian Vllk with cohuinadcd Wingii, 4 Pavilion in the Middle and 
Gardens in Frfjno Munil Raintinji^ in tbc fhiuse nf Lucretius Fronin, Pompeii. 
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loS 


HL:iLDllsic;S 

V'aiihcd Ramp frtwn rln; Farum up to thu Rt m\^, 







nUiLDlNGS 

An:h and W-ali-iirAdi; fixrttl lilt Amphiilhtacnc ar Bordeaux, the ws-tiaLlcd Puiacc d £ the Empemt 

Gallicniis. 


TO9 
























KUILDINGS 

Tix Poiti* Aurea, rhe "Gditcn Gate”, Main Enttancc in rfi« NurtJn '{fail r>f ih= PaJace of 
JDlocJetum. Spatato, Cher (he jquaiE-headetl Ardi of the Enriaijce the Relicdns Arch ncir 
(It and orer it Rtxmtef. and Cnnchrs dividing ifie WaJl ‘ 

t [O 










»l JLDINGS 

^hovc; Basilicas Hcmie k Pompcu, Shqpig in the BASciTKcnt, Lrtggiiu on Top. - Dclow: So- 
cmlU:4 VjlJ.i IicuL, PompeUr The Hcmar Eur-rnuTidAl hj'' Gardens atandl ml a. SubsintCIUtc 

iJccotatciJ Tirith WaU-Aimdrt. 
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BUILDINGS 

Above; Ptr^ok in the HoliK of Lorciwi TTbuitinus, G^den wiih CanaJ {so-caUed BuflpuA)^ 
Pompeii. - Below: East Encrance wiib Vkw ai" Peristyle of the Vilb Item, Fompctl. 


til 





BUILDINGS 

PerMtyJt:4 uF two in Pumpcll fujruiiiljdiiij^ (l:rai{}rcd}. Abf>ix 4 HcKi'tC of the 

Vctiiii, BclnJiW: H-ouSc nf Gn^ Ptippucus fiabituj. 


tlj 


ji MelLui Borf TUqna 




















BUILDINGS 

Wooden Dwr bctwixn A tiium Mid 'I'abUflum from a Mimic in Prwnpcii. 
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BuimiNc^s 

Impluvtum frnm [he J-lfHuc ^'Oel Boilcnnc Pensile;^' in Ponipeti. 


JM 







Ahnve; Tlk'd Rwf uf a Houie in Vcrfiiptii (Vtlla Itctn); dwisccmlvir flai Tik-ti iti£ tni:trft[ttLcc 
rovcjtd wiA nATfCi^' icjni-ctrciiUr TsksL - Bch™': Tcrfacott4i fLav^s in thi; Ojurt-ynid of 
a Houic in StabiiJi Street (Strada Stabtarta), PompCLk U*m and Dnf;a ai Gutier-spouts, 




TJIE guardian of the HOUSE 

Abute- CVtic Giin^m r‘BewM= of ths Dois”), Mosaic with Jnscfipti(jn ftom a House in Pttmptfii 
f I louse rf.ihc Twpic Poet). Bein'*': D«g locltmg attentively at hi* Master. Ratne. Vattcan. 

Frnni tL HeEcnistie Original 
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KAMILY LIFE 

Above; 'I'hc Bridt being decorated for ber Wedding, n smaiJ Efca Tvb^ tbjc 54mJa]!«i. Below^ 
P^tT of rhe'‘Aldubrandini Nupckls^', u Rotnaji Mund Paintmj^ ^tf^ lhc V^Cu^n^; on the \xd 
[he veiled Bride ht-fng toajicd by Aphrodite: in Front DEonj'SU* or HymenajCLis (?}, she Per- 

fiOCUnOfltion of The Nuptial Song, 



iiS 









family UFE 

Aba'tc: Mother luckling a Child, Ctect TetfMHtm Stiilwc»K^ Bcriin. Ne«i to it; Mothci and 
Daughter. TerraCOlia Siatueltt, Athcni, - Belowr TerramjCt* Group frcim Mvruift 

(Alia Minor), Louvre- Hellcristic, 
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FAMILY LIFE 

Above: Vodvc Marbb i^cprc5t:ntations nf s’waddJHi Childfien (turn a SiiKtuai^- in Sciucbcna 
Fnuicc. BcIut: Tcjtaetrttii DalEi with uiav^le Umbfi, Bcdinp 
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FA^nLV LIFE 

Abnvti 1 'erriH:+itta Gnmp frcjtn Uah: Kurs*; ChikbiCTi. Ri^^ht: Mother and Child, 

the ittitet being carried by a SitiaJl .\l0.id-5CTvant (an s white Funcial Lckylhus). Below; 
Mflid-^Jirvant handing a Child Tt> its Moithcr Fnjm r Funeral Lek^tbuS. 5th. Cent. B.C. 
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FAiMlLV LIFE 

Above? GLd spbtniflg a Top. Vase Ffllndnj; of Kegcsilmk>i. - Bdow; MothcJ ilJld Chikl (yi 
its Chrti]r)p tfited^^r Ficruie ejf a Bow] of S( Hades. 
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FAMILY LIFE 

Abovt" Lktrk: Buy fcbi vtilg with a wmB care, from a Runruin Rcllt^f on A Sarcophagus, Niuducukl 
Muwum^ Rrjnw. - Bcirkw Boy pEajid^ with A Houp, Fmip an Attic Sepulchral Stek. 

Hi^ht 1 Boy with a liteiir Cart. Fo-Htl an xAtric Tomhsttme. ^ih Cent. B. C. 

tz5 




FAMILY LIFE 

Above - Eghdiip^. Afeer a. Mskibir Giuup (now dcatioycdj in V k^nTW. ' CurnEruluin 

Vitae tjf ikjy £nJtn ItlfAfiCy ro SchcKfLlimc. FiOm A Ruman Sarropbugt?*^ LjUVfi;, 

I;z4 

















FAMILY LIFE 

Abow: Biry hniding a Ball tn his rlglit Hiiid. ii ToHoisc in his kft uhl woHnff an Amukt 
round h\% iwck- Romnn Brorwc, Lenirnr. - BcLiw: Yoaths scttinj? A Dug Ofi i Cal. Airk Rclkf 
HXi A Babc of Stfltucr Atiwna. F-Jid of 6tli Cent. B. C. 
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^A^UL\ [,IFE 

Ahcfvt: Schootmflswf fi^aching, the WdtifSE^ Tabki ia h!s Lap imd holdLnj^ zhc Style. lnictiDr 
"" - Below (\cfty. Music Lesson- Relief ftom Soutbem Italy, Mnnidi. 

Ri^'hti SmalJ Boy^ ar Scbwl; Greek TertaeiTtEa G^alip^. 
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FAMILY LIFE 

Abate: Htumc Head ofaHurrutn Bay. - flclowr Schoal Scene; Redef froin aSepulcbnilMnjfiu- 
itiEill at Ncmmsificn: Ftn^C^uc leadiib^^. To ihc anii Left: the PupLk in cuanfortiiblc 

ChairB, Furiher to ttie Righp: A third Pupil lepottine himsclF. 
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FAMILY IJFF 

Girl sitiUig in a Oidf, Rotnari Ctj|sy htm si Greet Work of the j^d Cent, B. C, Rutm^ Palace 

of ibc CotisertiiCDn. 
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PRJVATE LIFH 

Pkm(t (if 4 boy 'Mfith H^piwfv ''YcnittifiJ Curl" urnkt hiB right Eai. .%l(jmmy Pi>fcrwt fwm 
the Fayurru Berhn. MidjtliE: Lif' jrid Cent. A. D. 


Q ilElLlHi MUd 114111!?^ 
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PRIVATE LIFE 

i£fi; Girl pkykig vitJi Pigeons, GKtk XcinibihMc Irum PiyrDa, |tli Cent. B. CL - Right: Girls 
pkying Pick-a-back {EpRcdrffinc*], Tt-ttaftitta Group, 4th CenL B. C. 
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PRIVATE LIME 

Vi omen pUjing Bt KniiElitbo«a 5 peiiia|W UtQ (Jefi) tuid NUibe (tigltf. vwndini^ vkj have 
ciuancUrd In plnyitlg. Psincing m Mnrlile by AiEXantlma of Atbimt, found in I Iciuuklttum. 
Copy of ■ Grak '^'oik o±‘ (he yiii Cent. B. C* 
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PRIVATE LIFE 

Abo¥i;: Girl 6cajnltn|f md Ealkiny tn ^ Youth. Iniiidor Pictuit rf ^ BowL 51J1 Cent. B. C it 
Guluchnw. - Below ^ Giffe in intiinalc Cnn^crntba. Tcmimtta ftt^tn Aissa Mkior. Uindcin. 
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PRIVATE UFE 

Alxjvc:: Boy Jciuiimg od n Slick and wrapped ia a Clotk. ^ Below: Boys^ talking. From 

bgured Vadsc Plt^uteS. 3th Ont, Br C, LoeiVIC- 


U5 







r-KIVATE UFE 

Abovtit GifJ running. Bronze Staauctti;, £th Gent* R, C* - Befow: Girl dmtig Wodriiwlit and 
uUtLng, the sitting Girl uawitidii^s the Wcxil rait of n Basket over her Leg. Thtcrior 

PktUfe of a red-figuxed Blni^L Beiiin^ 


134 
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PRIVATE LIFE 

Above; GUI i^tbcfbg Flowm. Pictati: an i. white Vile, jih Cent. B. C Lundon. - Bekw; 
Girls under an Appk-ticc. IfTtCJinr Pkfurc of a bkck-rtgUfCiJ Bawl from I>elDS. 6lil Cent. B- C* 
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PRIVATE LIFE 

Gills f^diing Wnicr isiit af acdumncJ h>HuntHiEl Edifkc. BbcJ: Figure. 6lib Gent. B.C* 














PFm'Art LIFE 

Abore: RurJ Riju-br; G»rf p]iivin4? the Piute. From a Mural Pbiinting. Ponif^h. 
BcJoti E Girii taking fi Shtfltfef-baEb in tha Hflrh-housc^ the Howinj^ otit of AnifllilU’ Heudi, 

[be iJfCiiSCH hatrj^ftg CM! a PulTr Black-iijj^rpJ AmplHjra- fithCcru- B. C. Bcrhri. 







PRIVATE LIFE 

Above: Girl uitli Cap aEKi Ncckbce putting ho Sbrjcs Oil after a Bath. From a Pictuit on ihc 
Neds tirf aJi Amphora of Pamphaios. Louvre. End of Ceni. - Girl-s w^hin^ their 

Hilf, Behmd Youth with SEcigil and OifitJTUmE Jit tAJabattrooJ. Brrwocc MiffOf fium Pmencstci. 
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|>KIVATE UHR 

left: Gifl tJndf[?uiSn(| forlwr Batik, eIk Watcf-btksLn on the Eeft. Rid tigured Lckydios. 6th Cent, 
fl. C* — flight 1 Gixl (c ailed Bt-auty" in the ImcriptiDH) ltH>kirig iii a ticad Otruimcrtt, 
Qq a vkhin^ UcfcythkM. lawdon. jth Csmi- B. C. 
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PRIVATE LIFE 


] EgKci Inokifig nc her Jcwds bfttvght to bcr by her MitkJ, Altli: Tcimbattine ftrjtti tbe Necn^polu 
on che EridiUius^ Afhena. End of yth Cent. B. C. 
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PRIVATE LIFE 

Abtjvc ^ In ihc Lady's Qininbcr. Wc^niin in Chiton alkd Omk holding 9 J iiufbailjcl and MLtlt>r, 
In Fr^nt rtf h^rt Wnol-Easkc^ behind » Scat vSlii emhioftr Intciinr Ptetyre of 1 BywL About 
|oa B, C. Oxfofd- ^ Beltjw: Ehlerly Womail At bcT Toikt in a Wicker IJialr add surrounded 
hv MaidH. Relief ft^jin A TomfasEorK fti>m Neumagen, Tnrvca, ttld Cent. Ar D. 
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PRIVATE LIFE 

Abuvei Ytmtli WES ring a Fur Cap and Clciak and carry mg I Wo Baakjcts on a PoIe. Jfl [eHof Picture iif 
A fk^wl. Copenhagen.. - Bduw (c^entre): Oid Wamar rcmming fwvm the Marked ehickctrt in her 
Hand and Fruit La her £4;S:kE(. HEllirflUNC Msixbttr SEatuette, New York, ^ Lefi and right (belo'w); 
Stnst] SIavc (LanttmArtutL] vha has fallen asleep over theljinrcrn^ Hron^ Statuette^ Itetlin. 
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PRIVATE UFE 

Above: GIfId fmrpaiitlg tlat ^‘'eddlng.-catc ftCim a Vase i^ith LiJ m the Stjlc of K.GlX:h. Ix^lt^gTBd. 
Fofut ^ omen kntBuding I>c3iJftb siniultjincoLusl|, Girl pUym^ij the fcgulutc the 

KhyiKm of ihc Movement*, I'crraccrtsd Grrsup- fith Octii. B. C Uyaxm. 
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PRIVATE LIFR, SYMPOSIUM 

Above: Man (with smalJ BcafdJ plaj-mg the Flute arul Boy on the KUnc Listening. Under ibe 
fCriTie: hh Shoes; over it: the Flute Case. - Below: Tippler reclaafjl^ on a Kline and sin|^g 
tu the Accompaniirtetll of i Fluie pLtj'ed hf a. Maid-Hervunr. Tntcrior Ptccuti: tif sL Bowl, LuuTic. 

Ahtiut 500 fl, C 
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PHIVAIR LITIL SYiMPOSUJM 

AJwivc: Man stml ^Viin^n lyini^ un ihc ijidoFan TvffacoLta Cafifin ihaptxi iikt fl Kline, 

Of tliuugh iboy wcfc takinjf Part in Vk SyiTiposium. Frtjni GacTCK Rninc, Villa Giyli^. &Th Gem- B.d 
BeJow; Rtm^eart wisi rKh Mcck ju>d I iaiHiHjrflfln’iefltfliirBri rcclliiUl|i^ fJll il Klin^ iis throu^ib 
partidpatinj^ \n a Sytttp<iiiuin. Frum Mfl EtfUSCifi Gncrary Urtlj FlofCtwPC, lltllcEilsEic. 

T 4 J 


14 Ki±ltia. ^1 e 1 ftclllie 
















FHIVATh HHH, SYMPOSIUM 

AI>ovc; Scent uf a Sj-nTfuuHiiin cm a Suacbcni IriHaji Kraicf 4r Naplef^: "1'oDihi &nd Gif It on 

a KlinCj die 'Jablw in Ffoni and lo tb»e rij^ht; next to the liitlc Cup-hcircr the Kr;>irihoft llten^iis. 
Ilclow- Men And 'K'fjintfi dlHjlIdng an^J plAyinj^* rtniskai] ImtnjTncnta undej* a \^inc JlriU'ej' 
^irtichcd over the River. FrfMn the- "Bai+icrmi'^ Mc«aic: at Pracncatc (PaJciitfind'K 
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PH1\ A'l'E UFE 

Above: uf i Dtaper in ihe M.j«tl Diiiirict nt I5inncr, Ri*-ht; the Food-dmier; left: 

Wtnr'dttm'r. - Bclu*: i>isfics being prepared in the Kiicben, Hitun a Tomb-awnuHnent at 
tgd, fhSir 'J'revcs. In ibe Middle; Buiitiess-mun io the Motd Distfici at Diciner. The Table 
is arrered with a SItiiL Relief frrim a Tomb at Neumiigcn. Treties- end Cent, A, H. 

Hh* 
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PRIVATE LIFE 

Above: Gmtcfiqiic Dancer and WtArtiail Dftaerr {DTa[&}. Brc^fczc SuEUdCjCS iKtm the Finds 
at Mahedia. - BeluW' Mio pkying A Fturt and Wtimiui duidn^ at a Fciwr^ Mural Pictatu: from 

M. Sepulchte At Omi^l (Elrurid-). 
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FR*%' ATE LIFE, ACROBAI'S 

Abovt (kft)* Slandlflg tm tta rkruk (BfCTOt Stamctic in Faiii. Btbl- Nsw ), Rigbtt Negrsj 

fci^BglinE f™r BfillSr Tcinumtta :^tinu7tl4?^ Berlin. - Belo^: Glri walklmg mi hcf Lbniils. 
Soudicrri IfalUn Amphora, Luflikifl. 
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PRIVATE UFE 

Above: HiiC of Wine, ji Boy ussisiLtig ihc TomiiidB Man, Inferior Picture of m Bowl, 

BcIhjw: tncoidciucd uld ^'Oman huklitllf A Botilc io her Aitlia. Kornao Marble Copy of a Hdlcn- 
liric Origiful, ptrhflps by Myron (fh< Voangpr). 


IJD 






HKiVATE UVTl 

JdtirrkTy tri A Orriai^c. Young Coaplc drifini^ thltmgh the Tuivn^ thf Oty-^-iLl bi the Bact- 
srutintl, ntxi Tf> it [>,H.:r and irp^wr St»r>' uf a House. Li-i ijf n Roman Sattophili^U^- Stcsik- 
- Uelow: Vt’ifc [wvJlin+i; tn a twinwbctflcd Cart. Hualwnd and ChUd fulluWJng- Reptwem- 
atioTi Lif B ^ JtJUTTtcv inm hbdrt" on an Rcm-icfln Gncniry UrTl. Volurira- 

TJl 
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THE ART OF HEiVlJNG 

Above: Fh\'skian cnafTlilll^^ a Boy {a Cu:ppiii>' Initrnmcrtt tm the ri^ht). Greek ReUc£. 
BckjWi VoMng Phyitckiti cuirin^ si Mini’s luuct Anti. Aiiic V»c fih Ccm. H, C. 








PRIVATE UFH, lU-MESS 

Above; Boy with a hydfoccphnlle Htaii. Tcnacufw Sistucctc, Beriin. - Helow; Mwi vilb » 
Hunchback and Ciippltui litnb«. Hellenistic BfuiUc CurkitlUK. Berlin. 
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PRJVATELIFE. ILLNESS 

A SfHl. Silver BowE in Cn-Rinji Utdkbs [Nurthem Spain). Abtivc: Tbc Gud of tlnf 
Ftninciin and Wafer, Feupie nffenng a Sacriiictr. WftiCf Transporf ajld WdtCf COdAUtned 

(ofi the rt>!ht below — Beh.nW; Brutixe Statuette of a mnipletcly cuutceaDed mini Tonnd at StpieB4:!ins. 


1^4 




PRIVATE LIFE. BURIAL 

A bn VC: Lylng-in-State tif the IXccaactt and ailing of the Rcbliun^ fTTsm a white 

I^kythiHi, Lcmdnci. Below; Men cairiine the Bttdy tci the GtaVe (Icfl) followed bv the ’'S ailLtlt; 

i>nTien+ Frum KanEbufos. PariB. 6th GrtHl- B- C 


M5 








I'RIVATE urr. aUKEAL 

Above : Mouminijf for the Deoaicd (lying iM a Couch), - : Lyins-in-^raic uf ajid LaniL-'lif 

fiiTfl deceased RncTnan (cnnckimriQ). From ihc Trjmb of the Laicnn, Cent. A. IJ. 
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PRlVA'm UFH. tJt'RIAL 

MoLimkg m the Gim ttr Dectwcil wbo«; Toroh t* dcconitcci with Hi*nd4i md Utcoiils. 

Airiphura 'm ihs Liiuvic, 
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TOMBS 


Curuhr Cututfucdi hi (if h nufllbcf fjf Tumbs {Ocdc nf ftw Shaft Tombs). Myctnof. 

iwl ^IJcfllllFn B.Cp 




TOMBS 

Lurjfe Dfimccl Tcwtih Al MW!ji31i?d Trmury of Auuia^ thr Sritiwictf fm fhu fight; 

Icfi (beHin(l)j; the Docir t* iIk Tu£tib Chautbet-i 
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TOMBS 

Grave cnclcssiux with Steles and the Relief t.if al3 Tppnb&tacic of 

Idllcd 354 B. C FlX5tn tin: Gpiictefy on the Eddmui, Athens. 

l6a 



TOMES 

Abo¥c: Twnl> of Aci^^uilja PoLIu with Seat ant! Column W Pn'jrnpcii^ — Bcifu*” Rinad nimSd^' 
the Gate of Herculantiitfn flc Pinmpeii botdeml by Tombs nn both Sides of die Passed Rtiad. 


li EdIJqe LJkL Bliied 


1^1 



TC.:^MBS 

Tnmba cut id (be Hrtck [n the Sha.]3c Afl Umk I'cmplc Fniilt and imitAiid w™ltn Arduiccnirt. 

Kyiuioi fLycia). 

ifii 




TOMBS 

Pyiamid of Cjcstaus, Stzfiukhn'^ ta Bf^yptijrt Slii'lc iri From of the Porra S, pArJo fin 
ths? B-jurkgruund rn rhi- RtjfhiL Kt.tn'ic, - Two neighbouring r^ecssoi Twnba with 

PtrJinicnE cot into thr Rfick. Ffwnoi thhC late of Thera. 


it- 
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TOMBS 


nuy Urns shap^id tike gabkd HoLi,-5e& (ibove) with a Door nver wl 
LiBmpEICin, arcades nn eKc Sides, in between Htfines^ Madrid; tlic ofle on 
in the CollcctJpwi BairaKfl, Rofnt 


1^4 















TOMBS 

Above: Homan Cotutnbfltliim {Faniily Tomb), suhicrraiicin Tc^mb Chflmbcf, Via Appia near 
Hofuc- VauJj«J RcCiSms far UnlR md Picitirtn on the Walli. BeTow: Subttnancan Tomb 

tif the Pi40Cniiii- Rutne. 
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TOMBS 

Stt)L|lchr<f nT thf rJch Fiiriaacca, iti the. Shape of a hu|^ fiakinj^ Oven, In Ffr»rrt of the 

PuFln Kurtne. 


xU 









TOMBS 


Above: Temb t:bapcl uf the Empvrf.r Diocicliiw (+ 416) In his PjJjiec ai SpalatLj- - Bdow 
Tewnb at TlV^Ji in ihf ShApe uf Sl Cinnibr Tuwcr '*r\th BairltmcnTfi. 
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TOMES 

Left: So-caUed! Igtl rjr?Jiimn, TDcnbaionc tif * rich Diaper frc:rn the Mn^l District. - Rjghi: 
Sepulchre Cif ihc JuJii in Se. Remi (Southern Fiance). 
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TOMHS 

Tiimb Facade Oil in rhe RcKk lie Petri CTinJlisinrdanifl}. SeJow: A nn^tth Ptediment, 

uvtr if 2 . Frutt! with a bffoktTl P«liJDCtli placed, ijo, tbe Aerie. AInnoptcru* in bctu^'ccfln 
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COSTUME 

Abciv^ l WonzBrt dreaS4*4 tn an Itiilic (Jhii^on handing; he r Ckxik nf dUfi^Pcrit Colaut to her Nfakl. 
From a whht J-4?kythQ5, LoddLinr Jth Ohl D. C - BetoW [left and right); Girls dfoSSMl in 
a Cblb^» liTting the Gamwmt ccremoruouE-ly with theif kft |-hHKlr A Biriall ChjqJc siFri 4 ng 4 .‘d 

ohikjuely over the Chiiun. 
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COSTUME 

Yuuni^ Aihcmafu V£'(.mijn with profuse Cui‘h< In the hmbn Qiitofi and irm}[ «»hliquc 

IK'nip. Dedicator)' Gift of Acjwiprdis, Athens^ about 49a B. C 









axsruMR 

Gld Wiftcing Fitiirt-likr Garment belted ujuier Bniasr hy fjJT kflfittcd Ce>ni, the Ncck- 

LftCTiJng Incinffncd, A Br-LHich in the Midiik. Large NccklaM- 'I'CTracuthl Figun:^ Berlin. 

4th Gem. B. C. 
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COSTUME 

YouEig Gredt Woctvan. Mjaitlc Hc^d. Njfiks. 
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COSilJ.Mb 

Left; Y'oiiclK ^ wc^rinf; a liirj^ Gtjak aver a chlnnct Purlicr Carmcfit. The fumier Ecrven 
AE eIic Siimc eime ibe Putprajc (>f U Vci^ w-tTm over the Su-calied GrcAi HcrcuJiuicLJin 

Woman. Reiman Copy afeer a ^nfk 4 af the Time of Lyaippu-i (4ih Ceni. B. C), [>frsckD. 
Rj^ht: Y'otinj^ Cid with m slip-over Gafmenit, fjjrl* btmilar to iltitic On Pble 17^ fdgkFhadcl 
lower PkEcJ and tindy folded Kcndiicf i&i 0;m. A. D. in the PflL Doria, Rajiw, 
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COSH.: ML 

Abtivc: Yijuiii^ GkrI wrch pbiT^td Hair, :Hj-CiiULtJ Ifeitfiilti; Bicpnzr Jlcad AX Naples. - Below: 
V4:3iifiijg; Giri wirh no-cilkd MeJunHCoLtfim; f in rhe V'aTitan),. d|^t r wil h rich Kafr OmafliWfit 
afid jurffidiiUy cnifled Hair : 3 S wa* the FAShion Jttrmmg the ^ unhifiprrti’ of luia (Head at Florctsce)* 
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cas^l;^fB 

Lady wcaiing Itrtig trailing Gawn ^ctd Gnak^ wiiich also ^cLft Hmd ami 1"hiT»Jt, 'rcrraccrtta 

StanjcEfti^ Lckitic. 
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c:OSTIJME 

GirJ Fiicnck. SomctltTKs regarded il;S IJvWWtCJ' and Kcjtc. TErtaKrtia Gmup fmin Corintb. 

Loii'vre^ 4ih Cu^t. B. C. 


lit IffllM 4in4 SoFOn 
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cosTu^m 

YchJH^ Girl wcamig a SEnlut H*r Tirpiippcd df>$tly in K Qaak- T^Tmcotta ^batucitc. Louvie. 

17# 








COtSl'UME 

Yducig Gtfl wmppcJ cinscly in ft G.oftk, left: with mi almcrtid-shiipcd Fftti; righc^ wilh spccnl 
Bftir (W Ilcail OnuiUfillt, TcrmnclOa Statuetl^ fifOtn Tanftgira, 4th CcriL B- C, 
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COSTUME 

oy Wutiiiifl- TctttKOiii SfiiiiJeite. Lou^'nr, 







COSTUME 

I ff r^ Vt'oinai] with wiVcd rwruaJ Ilaij aiui NccfcliiCCr Right ' BUprly Wi'-KTiJin 

with the snme CoilJuTe rtnJ simSJar Omamertt. Muiim^y Piciwte from chc Fn^-tun, Egys^t, 


iSl 






COSIUME 

PuTltuii of a yCrtlOg Greek Wudnsm with snangc CoilFiire, Ear-rinj^^ and two NeckLuxs. Ftfun 

thr Fayum, aboyt 1^ Ai D. 
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OOSIUMH 

P»rti»it (Jf 4 JXHjng Gicck W<«wn wittl it ptain Pitrtinji. Neckbce and nir-rin^fa. Fwm iht 

Fayum, 



COSTUME 

Man vi^pped m a Ooiak, kaning on a Sikk and giving u Grasshupper tu bis Di)g> T□mbstonc 
from Oiicbrifnitiifs. Work oi Alcmor oF Nmos. Eartj ; th Cetltn H. C. Athtns. 
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COSTUME 

Abo Vi:; Yiiniig .Vtan Wiikrinii; Chitun 4™i Qoiili. » well as a Pnlnitd Cap wilh Qiin-sirap*. 
Etraiciii BriW Slaiuctie ii Gullingen. Btlow (left): boidcd Mon wi(h a pUic-lilf llir, 
fiOTTi 3 ml-ligurvd Vwr PictuiV. Righi; Yomh vRh a soft Hat fastened by * Chin-strap. Frutn 
a StattUr »if Endyrlkm, Lonikm. Jst (?) Cent. A, D. 
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COSTUME 

Above: HeuJ of d PhUos^pfacr foojnd jn die S«i Hear AntSkyibcrx Below flefc) ^ iMjiihle 

Ilcad of 9. bcitrdcd Greek from [>:lphi. Rt^hu Bronzi- Head of a. ctrkn-ihavcn Gieck ftom 

Ddos^ probably and Cent. B. C. 
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COSIUME 

Ilf a GiMcc^BjjypriiJlp Capeilha|$efl. Ny Ca^kbci^ Glj^Lulkrk. fainted Plaattp nf Farw. 
Fn.wn art Kg^'pcjan Mummy, tar Cent, A, D, 
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COSTUMH 

Pomait cf chc Gitck Pmcus, midd]e-iif(cd Man with profuse Kaif and apaoe BcjIieL Fmm 

the PityiatTu and Gent, A. D. 





















COSTUM B 

Plctuic of an cljcriy Van rtf a Gnsck Ej^pfhui Type with spoOE Hair and Bend, Brom (he 

Faynm, jmi CtnL A* D,. 
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COSTUME 

HcjHfe of Etni^Cdns: Jlbovc (Icfe) 1 in R( rinc. — bclnw (left) i In Tju^miilia; bdow (right) 

fmm a Tufi ^nzOpha^S- iri CtipoltagEEl. 
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COSTUME 

Raman l lcaik: abctVC (kft) perhaps Lucius, Sod of Agrippa, Vbntta. Right I C. NoiimfllU Soiis, 
ttK Pampeklt Actof, Naples, - Below Prft)! Ronian Phtridoll, pedutps L- Jufthil BnilO), the 
First Cooiu), Ra™. Right: A Republican. Munich, 


i9t 




mSlXJME 

ftolhaHS. Left: Roman WOiririig a Ttj^ nlso coverinjj thsj ptoving Jlittl ru be il Pjmt^ 

JU Cenf. A. D. Vaiicao. - kLg.lii: TnJgiiltiS, Rumc. PaJ. Barberini ist CenL A* D. 

l^Z 





COSTUVfE 

Agrljipilla (the EUcr), Wife of GetnutniDH^ Malble Statue, Na|<lci, 


iH E£e]1u Uld b^jfH 




COSTUME 

FnPiiiii Wamm; Abnve (iL’ft): tjidy {Jtilin TW) of the t^ior Ew. Rome, lipiiolioe MuSck.in, 
Right: Lady, ind Cmt, A. D,. Copenhagen. - Below (righl)! ijuij. Tune of AufiiHtue. from 
Bturtikncum. Naplctt. Below (icfi)t Lwly. Time of AugiiituS. Dfcsden. 


ig4 








COSTi:ME 

Romirn Wr^nen vEth ihc Coiffutt of d^lr Period; »b.,vc (1^0= ottiSO of Tiajan^ ITitie 
Vilb RjjiKC MTottian nt tltr End uf the ^ fxot., Cortnhj.B«t. - BdoW. Utnnmul 

iji the Time of Antnfiinia, Bcyriunt^ (Ilxiit Prussia). 


lii* 
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CCJSTII^TE 

Wtuniiji. ftamufi Fortr^it Statue fmm P<imptii, 



COSTUME 

The Baker Pai^uius Pnicula# htjMtEig a Parchment RcU Eti hkfr and his Wiic bolding a 

Style njid THbtcr. Muial Fialriring In the same Baker S House. Pewnpeu, Shortly before 79 A. D. 





COSTUME 

AhnVC; fjF iin Ai^tnr+ Rncnan Relief, Drrspdcn. — Belnu': Pcirtralt BuRti v- RniTtan 

Cuuplc, ^o^c^LiUcd Ftiiicisi and Cubhj, Rotne, VutLtaja. 
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CCSSrUME 

Pflimyiifliu. Tuftib frain Cupcnhueiai- A Stele with the IftJ^ Head-Covcr of 

rhe P«?plc of PvtiFTtyni (aft worn bv the tnan on the left below) bctw-ccti itic DcgcmO iright) 
iind hb Servunt vhp kilds A PartinicnT in his right and a Pol)iitychcm in his left. The 
V^ omari hclr>W (riyhtj a dchJy pfnaincnted. 


199 




couktrv ufe 

AtiMii’c: Rui'al ViJb surmundccl by Pitirk, Romin Momjc frv;:m Hiithracii (Northcm Africa). 
BcJow" f>ra^^"-^clL Raman Relief fiam Vcllcja- PattHa- 


ZGQ 
















a>UKTRY LIFE 

Above- PEuuy:Mng PrafAtlE with Qs-tcAtti, FTOm jin Attic Vase KttUiu. ftih Ccor. B. C. C^tsx. The 
Sbcphcfd in Fi™t of hll Hut fiumjuiutal by his Fhvtk. Romjill Relief fmen Nnrthcm Afdci. - 
Edow: PcoHinc ploughing with Ox-iaim, next to htm the Patmnesa of the Farmer^ AlhvlTar 
Bmiize CionJip in tht- MysvO KirchcHtuio, Ramc. 


lot 












COUNTRY LJFE 

HarVfscJng Gmlics. Ahovc: SacyiS gftibcfing Ctiipc*- TorrjCOtta Sbh l^for Fadfig: l*dpp 
BcJow^: En>r«;S trianspKireiii|^ CrtptS m a Wicker Carr. Fr^pn-^ a Pnflgnicni: nf ;i Romsui Safo> 

Geneva. 










TRADB AND COAlMF-HCE 

Abrnre: OU Trade. AmphoQ of ibtc &tli Ccni. B. C VaticaD. Bc)(»w; Satyra Jnwslilj? Crapes 

rhythmically. Stclkf in Venktr 


105 







COUNTRY LIFE 

HcapKis ^t urnin g frum iHe. J-Iikrvcst E£n>^&i with thdr SirxJjleincnLR uq thcb ShuclMcia* 
Src^tjtc VcsBcI fmcii Ttiuda, Kfiosso^ and B. C. 


204 









trade and commerct, 

lUmsc with Balcony I.m lIic iirel Hour, VC'imJiJWS and Shop the Street. In Front t Vi'cL. 

Pompeii. 






TK AIlE AND C0A[MERC;E 

MagaiLne wLch Std-rigi: VcascJs (Ktiioi} for Oil* Cxim tKr in t\w Palace of Kno&Bo*. 

intI Millenium B. C. 

1q6 












TKADF- A^D COMNJERCE 

Abovi;: Stfjagc V««li frtMn thr MftgiuinH of the Rnyal PaliCe at Ptrgainum. ^ Bel.w; 
A Sltrtt flf 'Jt-inc AtJiphiWu:. Porapeii- 


107 






TRM^E AND COUMEMlE 

Above: Mm in OvciaBs anil Leatber Aprun wc3(^^hm^ a of Wool on 1 Wctj^bing-muchlrM. 
Relief fmm Ncumajjfifit TffiveSr md Cent, A. D. - fuw t King Arkesibs IJ, tif Cyrene (Nonbern 
Africa) supervising the Weighing md Loading of SUphiuen, laiDociiaji-Cysxiisik Bowl nf the 

6Lb Cent, B, C_ 












trade and COMilHttCE 

Above: Mc*1 earryine Game and Fitlit, Fiom ihc Nereid jyfwiumcni » Santhoa, [^ndon, End 
ijf T«h Grnt. Cl - Ccntie: Paying Rent. From s Tomb *i Nrutnagen, TreVM- StioiE of the 
Moi waning hDoded Gnmirntj which art dBuuettfisiu: of the Disiiict. - Bciow: Trtianf* 
brinpriK agricultunil PniducIS aa Tithe*. Ftom a Tonsbalonc nt iRcl, Trevea. 


ZH>9 


II MkUh* jimj fUiii» 













IRADB AND COMMERCE 

Scribe (Cktk) Imm a ‘I'ambsTMOi: M iCcumagm, Trevet^ an which the Pay men! uf Rem 't% 

reptesenttd. 


2lQ 








TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Pofimit EKtti tjf the Bankci Caedlhu Jiicutidus. Ppofiajc Head Df itic tst CmL H. CL ftCTin 

Fi^npeii, Naples- 


U* 


1.11 





rHADH ANI> COMAIERCH 

l»V.rnan fnirtltasing .\1 kiC in a. Hmclier's Shop, Rrintilfl Tcrmcottii Rc!kf. .VtfinrpcUicr. 
Bcl^Jw. TtFtnhiionc of a Butthct. Right: Kk PortoLt Bust. \xU : tbc ButtjK'r himsclt" at Wiwk, 
A Pisr’^ Hold, Ham, Pile's UtUftn fticrin and m Lutlfi hanj^uii^^ ofl d Polf- belief Ln Rotnd. 

void All^ni, 


n i 









TRADI-; At<D COMMnRCE 

tn It !* Shup» RciJcf Dipudi 






















TRADE A-VD COMMRRCE 

Above: Eroie} as Galdfiinjdig^, - Ccatic: Erntefi pfepticing and. seflirnig fta^niiit Oils^ — Below 
EroEcs m Mynil IVintlilgs fracn rSc House uf the Vcltii. Pemificti. 

il4 




Z15 


TRADE AND CO^^MERGE 
HkKur Milf Ts-urkt-tl by s Horjc, RDm:ui Relief. Varki^n. 










TRADE AND COMMP.RCt, 

The Culler. AbdVc:; his \X'urkahup: the CutlcE Es sining in Fti.int of the Anvil and the Fire 'anth 
the BtlkiiA-5.. — Betow: ihc Ship: rbe SeUet (rigeht) Odlcrinj^ the Buyer {kft) a Knife over the 
Counter- Relief fmm a Tmmh GppruE In the Vatican. 


£i6 




1 AND COMMERCE 

ANsvc: Ftin:h»HcfTi lifoltinif al CRuh Patlccns eJic Q^jthicEa. KatnUl Rcisef- CothifCi Shop 
Sij^. pjunintfir. - BcW: In the \X iirkshopof^ Eulk r. Lefn the Fuller in the Tuh, SrnfX>th- 

in^ the Qfjch u-ith a large Piur of Sht'ure, Hfirrutn Relief ac Sens (Southern Ffanec), 


J37 





















TRADE Af^D COAlMERfX 

"" ’”™“ u«-» wwi 

to , Tomh. Rti,cf f,™ thf Tomb uf the Ha.crir. Rome. Litewn. trt Q™, A. (1. 

^13 




















Tft AUE AND COMMERCE 

AIkivc: Vounj^ Sculptorr wiJtkiflg tt a small Bi^ttnc, Interior Picrurc nf a Bowl by Hpktetm^ 
Copenhagen, 6rh Cent. B. - Below- Smiths forging a Suit of Armour fot AcbilleE. Lrift 
(altting) Hcphacsius; ueke to him fstanding) Athena, Right: Tlictia. Rnfraui Relief, Fgladc of 

the CckTHcrvattFra, 


Zl^ 









TRADE AMD COMMEROl 

AKivc: a-irtcr ai TernM3otta Omup frticn Tanagia. BcrUn. HcJtJwr Hake;r in of 

hia Overv Right: Bciwi ^nrh RoJEi. Tcfj^ctictJi Group. 6ih Cent. B. C 
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TRA.I>li AND COMMERCE 

Alxivc(ldft): Cjikt-irilef {Plaicenhiiiiw}. Rfonie StatUcCKr fncun Pompeii. lil Cent. H,C Right: 
A -MAfkuE^ttee pfitisin-g his Giuxts. BnniBe StatiHfttt tfOTSl AsiaMiiiDf. RcJiiyi': A M^n fcociTing 
a leffcsbing Drink frtun ■ Wnman (sittinK}. MuHli Painting ftum (Sc Hnuae of the Dioscuri. 

l^Lrinpeii. 


Zll 






TR ADE AND COMMURCE 

Atxjve: 'I'rajispofc cuf a jjjge Qwk on A fouf-whtstled Vehkk. Homan Relief, Langnes. - Centre 
(TeftJ; a tii-o-whccled Can Icarm^ ihe 'luwn fay ihc Grttc nnd |:t33.-^h]^ a Afilcstonc. Fmin tfac 
Akic of the. I gel Column. Right: Ladtiil Hay-wagon drawn hy MtdtiSi 3ind with Driver t'an^ing 
a Sword. Froin a Soldkf's Tombsiooc. Stras«hurg. - Bdow^ Loading Com in ibt Harbour 
of Osina* Mund Faindng in rhe Vafican 


22 ? 






T 81 ADE AND COMMERCE 

Ahijve: SjilMS f"'"! '>« Mciesmiilt Fleet, From j Sarcophaffut w Siduru 

ind Cffir, A, 1>, - Bdow flrft); Sraal! S^iUni? Bwl from u Tombsttmc in Alhcns, Flghc Head 
4if e MfiKt Bnaamin. F**jm a Rtprcsenhiitijn pf a VC'ine TrajlstRin OH the MenitJ- Twies* 












TRAnR AND COMAIF.HCB 

Unln-^slding Mc^chans Vir^stO u^Elh lowered Shit. The Gi^ td^ ure wei(;hcd crti SHurt?, 
pp-im :i Mosaic in Northern Africa. - Centre fluft): Bronze Sutuette rif a Fishtmiafl, wirh 

Fish shmild be added to rijicEjt Hand and hanging itfl the PeJe, Vifnim. Right: Angfcrat Vt'orfc. 
Bronze Slaiimstte, - lk-]ow: Sci-tiabinp' with a Harpoon. Miwaic in Northern Africa. 

224 

























TRAtJF. AND COMMnROd 

Ab<jvi±' Ciiiichlil^ Oifctffl in Guld •Cup rnlm VjpJiio- i.rtcl ^titlennium B- C. - BtiSiiw; 

Hunting in N(^tih Afrits. The Dogs Eiknitus and Musidla chimng a Pos and □ Hsirt, Ronmi 

MtHaic it Oudna, 


il! 


Hr.IJiit ftbd Hdtur 










MILITARY LIFE: FORTIFICATIONS 

Vaulted Gallery Ln the ^uthcrti Ca^cIi: Wall at Tkyna (the vaulting produced by cntlx-lkd-out 
jitfwics). 2nd Hiili' (.if and MillcnnJiifTi, 







MUJTAKV LIFE: FC^R'JTFlCATtONS 

’JIlC nottbicm Will nf the AciopulLs in Attcfli (restored in haile by "IlicnustOcles ikf(Cf the 
storm ^4 (he In 4 «oH.CJ. Abotre; the miLcr, below: the irtiKrp»xt. Ineompletecolumns 

of an oldif building have bccti employed instead ttf itane blocks 


IS' 
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I LIT ARY LlFb; FORT[FlC\ ] lONiS 
Tiiwtr ^.^f Eht? Ciiy Sil , Arcadia. 



' 'V 



MlU'l ARY liFHT FORTIPICA'IIONS 

Pun ntf the AurcUan City Fwthiatiom ui Kuinc near tbn; Pon* Tttmiiinp,, ihc Qty Gate looltinjg 
Tivsiii (ri^t, hehifui) with Jjpif reding ambattliMi Tmren. 






MILITARY LIFE: FfikTiMCA rU JNS 

Above- Pas^-Esarriciidc, pnn >$( ifw HcradKi Fnmlicfifiilins faq the Uumoii (iUb MinoirJ. 
Below: The Hcdii[qui*rrcrs uf ihc Camp of Lambacii i Algeria). 


250 





MlLl J ARY LIFE 

Above: C^pifiiog rpEcivini^ ffom his ^ifci-. FroFU a. white Lckji'Ehi 4 ^ Lijudorini 

Bchiw; MntiTTTiing fof ji WauitJl! 'whose aims arc hAfijging ljo arMl Icatun^ a tree 

on the left, pertmps Eos” Lament fot j%(cnirwjn^ Attic Antphofa in titc Valbcan-i i^h Cent. B. C- 












MILITARY LIFE: ARMS 

Odyj&cus pxii^enting NEaproklTVM ibc Airm t>f Acfaillci: Shield, Spcxir, BreiUr-pItK, Helmet 
and GxVBvn, Inrcrinr Picture of ti by Duris, Vkim, 


*J2 









MIUTARY UFE; ARMS 

Jlctsclcj with Bou and Arrow. B<;low tbS Club, and tHc Quivtf imdcmrath die Liuni Sldn. 

ArcKoifitEc Kclicr. 








MILITARV LIFE: CjtJMBAT 







MILITARY LIFE; COMBAT 


Mpn ■iid Y'outh lightinR virh shun StcmiJs And the Chkniii (Cliiflkl 
_of 4 Shietd. Ffooi n Bci»'l in BcfIih. t*' Half ci£ thi jthCcni^B-C. 




















































iMIJ.ITARy LIFE 
in OariotS. From a cf a Sr^iuc in Athr^s. - Crntnr; 

Zt r^l r"*' in •>“ Lot-vm. - 

Bdcvi. Chartut l^tc IcrtBcorw Relief about jjo B. C. Paris. Bibl. Narinnak. 

H(i 









MILITARY UI^F. 

in Tn;*«<» «nd rj.»ta, - ik-low. Al^^ndcf on Hur^.h*.k rRh^S *h. P^i^-Hns. 


^J7 





MILITARY UFE 

AlflCiilKtcr lighnsig die Peisiims. Alesmndcr himself rijrblin^ vith a. Lance un f! disc back, 

klug Dfirius vl>r? is not bghiii^;^ tyms his chitdo? to llte. 










MILITARY LITE 

JUexaitdcr fighting the Petsian*. AlcJisnder Mestak fwm Pumpeii, Naples, Ronwn Cnipy aftet 
an Ongiiui front the FfcncxJ of Akaartderd 










\nLITARY LIFE 

Above: AchiEks dressing the wnuntied Arm rtf hh Frira^d Pinrodcs. Lniedor Picruic of the 
Sosias Bowl in Bed in, - flclow: Achilles (ieft) and Ajas ai fully equiprwd Hoplites, and n;*ilv 
for the hiatfk ahsrjfbcd in a ^rtlP played on a board. FnJBH m Amphora by EHcktnS. Vatican. 

6th Cen[, li C 


2.40 



^aLlTARY LIFt, 

Tambstwi: of the &iHo* Demokleides who mouminB oo * ihip. About 400 B, C. Atbeiik 

Na[ ional-MuBCTim. 
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la QaUh iDd B^idip 











MILITARY LIFE 

T^jirilwtooe of Arisccinsiiici who pcmhi'dl id bdlEli;, He Ifl icp resented advEincing in compScEe 
suit dE umonr. 4tli Gent B, C Aihcns, Nadorml-Aliueumr 


3142 











MILITARY LIFE 

MutiutJient on tliK Tomb of the Theban Legidiwfies who fell in the Battle of Chattfmcis, 

{35^ B_ 


Hi 




^44 


MIUTARV UFE 

PlaCEorw Gimid. Extt^sivdy injrtored Risniaii R^:lkf^ Louvnc, 







MlU l ARY UFE 

Pojrntil of Ik GduJitK WarrtLir i;^ the Riintiti Lcgic^na whh Qiaio-irudJ, Sbuedd uid Ncck-fiu^. 
Pound at Vaidie-EcsL Mum CalFcb, Avi^un. 


^5 







AriLITARY UFE 

FrcHTl ihe Cnhmtn of Trtjan; Rn™. Above: Rottwn Amw ff.iwinii an the Diinubc, - BcIeju" 
Pftivisicsna of the amsy being milMclcd frum «bips of the Romia (Danube Fleet mbo n fdffjiitd 

settlement. 














MILITARY LIFE 

Fr>i]Ti ihc Cduitiii uf Tntj»n, Rcinv. Abow: Rcmiiiti L«ginnnri» fuitjfytng a Camp with a 
Stunc VC-'all. - Below ; RLutiao Legioflariva cfvciing » Fnit WdL 


247 











SUUTAkV UFE 

RumaJt Legifwi^JiM maothifig. Fftifli rhc Culumn of Maixiis, Rome, and Cam. A. 





^^L1TARY LI Ml 


Ri'.'rmn (jViJrj' From the Columit oil' Rcine. znd Cent. A., D. 

149 



MIU I ARY JJFE 

The Raman, Army a River cn a Pontoon Bridge with BjlListr^dt'ts. Frqm rtw Column 

of Marctii, Rome, Juid Ccni. Ar 


2fO 






MlLri’ARY LITE 

;il£Ac:kin|^ i FornHcd Pbci;. Storm-tHwtpB protected hy eI flhu,-|d^ htld 

her fmiii which all mHiLla thnJUTi by Lhc dcflenders rchujsJnd: u*H exK swt.irda, ii fpcbcs^ 
vetiseh. From tin' Oilumn uf Maicua, RumE. and Cent. A, li. 


Zjl 






MILITARY LIFE 

Siege r>f It fjrtirietl Town. Above: the Enemy ptJitrratinf^ into iht: Town throuj^h n GiUr- 
Fruin the IJefowi at Gjolboihi.- CtncFi:: Accaefc aiid l^cftiTSe ol the frniji rtac BatrlerTatiis. 
ErcEm rh.e Amh of Cfinstantinc^ Htjme. - Htlowr The Daeianj attacking a tVij-ti+k-d Rontan 
Carrie, Frrjtn the Column of Tni]an, konX', 

ZJ2 












.\[1UTAHY UFE 

Runani fiubdtiifig a fufClgn Ptnplc. Piifrcmcr} b^ing kJ awaj ind ibtflf Huts bunat. Frmn ihc 
Culumn of NlatCUS^ Himtvc. ind CrrtS. i.\, D, 



MILITARY LIFE 


Milidiy Surgeon trcaunj; a Waziioc (AchilLit?} wounded iU tin: "J’hfgh. ^111:03 Painting jEfotn 

PiultlpeiL Naples. 


^54 







MI LH ARY LIFT. 

Ahrjver 'fhc of Att Arttij" vUinng b Shrine:. The Iftidcr wirhont h^inel being 

greeifii with welcomc-ciip hv ihc pricsttw. Frutri I he HarlMirku Mi^saicAL p rii^nr^ tc. - 
Scj|diiT> being cle-nw tK I lii>M :l From the Hn.V 'fiTnatncnted WIeK HcSkF cDnScetAted bv 

IXimiriu^ AhefKii'i^Kinia. ind {?) Cent, B C 












MILITAHV I.LFE: 

Above: The EmpcFcir Tibenus on li I wo-whccJccl Triiunph^t Cir holiliTia Scepret nfiJ Liund 
Branch. Fram Silver Cup from BMcoicalc, Paris. — BcJq^: Scene frnm the 'I'riumphaJ Entn" 
of TTriM Wlfh the Sp(.^i3l fmm the Taking; oF Jenisalcm ifirltiding th£ icvcn-brajichcd CandJeetk'k- 
Relicl frum i hc Fassa^'c of the Arch uf'ntus. Rome. I St Cent. A. D. 

Ij6 







MILITARY LIFE: TRrLTMPll 

The limpcror Mjinrui Amrliiis in a Tmunphal Car the TrrumpimJ Arch (rl|^ht 

Over the E^perlxi-f ibe Gudekss of V'ictor^’. Relief in Rtmse. PjJjCc -nf the CumefVatOit. 

ind Cent. A. I?t 


It &J)[|li| m'tw| li/jifcui 


1J7 
















MIU1ARY JJFH 

Subpy^E 4 .‘d GwFmiuns bdf-Lirc the iimpcror. Relief froin tbc Tlrnc of Awrt'liws frcjm (hu' 

Awh cjf Cijnatinrlntf^ tleni. A, IX 


MS 







MILITARY UFE 

EijCCLlliun of vanquished GcfTiaflil Pdrtiit’s by Nan-RDmana (SifimatiimaFj in die Pres^rKe 
of Ritti™ CavTiJrj-. From the CpEuirin ttf Mnrcui Aurelius, Rome. anJ Ctfllt, A. D. 


2ii9 
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XflLITARV LIFE 

Above: PrwOrWH. are being led Rvay m Chains, feom the Trr.ijjiaeuin Tniani at Atktn Klissi, 
Below: Achilla iacrificinp Tnokn PdBoners upon she Pvrt for PiiTf^:>ckH. Elmstiin Ci?ic, LcrflJofi. 

z6o 









STA^ESlVfEJSI 

Above {leftj: Pericles (d- 4^5^ right: l^rauss^tUus, PcrSiMn S-iirrap \kn^ King of Om 

{d. ji jo B. rO- Bcloir (IcFeJ: <Ijicsaj-(?^ (d. 44 0 . C)j righc : Fompey (d. 4^ B, C). 
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komam emperors 

Above (lefri: Aug^isms (i t H. C-14 A. D.). Htad pkF a Brunic StaciLf i*i' NjifjJes. RiKht : Nero 
A. D .}. Bmnzt irt rhe Vatican. - Ik]^^ (Ifft): Viteilius (d. 69 A. RoilJe^ 

iighc: Irajaji (yS-nj A. DO, Lnndi.ifu 

2.61 






kOMAS EMPERORS 

.\k»vc Hsldrbri! (tty A. D.), Vatican; n^ht: Camcalk (ari-^f? A. D.J, LontUia. 

fl£ft)j OinsLunTius Chlrjni* (;^Dy-^o6 A. D.J, Muii^h; uyihti Cfrfisiantiua II. 
f j 3.y 3 61 A. Rome. 


z6j 



ROMAN EMPERORS 

ITie F4lnperur f?) (436- 4J7 A. D.)+ Hcdd of a Brunei; caJofiBal Statue ill BaiJcttn- 

5th Gem. A. D. 


2G4 
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ROMAN EIMPERORS 

Philippu? Mmor? (^47-^49 A. D.). MarbJc Head ki Cmik Hn'JWftfd (Yurfeshire). 





ROMAN EMPERORS 

Left I Tfcbrifiiariiia GaRus j j j Ar D,J, Bmn^ Statue bi New Yfirii- — RiffHt: Vakfliinjan II. 
CjSj 55Z A. D.). Mirble SEJiruc Aphlxnii»ii 3 ^ litanW. 


2.6G 






ROMAN BMPERORS 

Marcm Aurdius (ifil -lSo A. D+)+ Biwac Smruf pn the Piacc of the Capitol, Rnmc. 


167 
















ROM AN PRESSES 

Uvidf of Augusms. fd, 59 A, O,). Nfaiblu Statue fnjm the Viflu licm, NftpleE, 

ZU 



















ROMAN tMFRJiSSbS 

Above fSdtJ: Agrippina the. Elder i(?X Mathic |-tci 44 in O^penhagtn- Right: Julia IXjEnita^ Cod^ 
sort uf Septirriim Severus {I9I ill A- Hr). MarhEc Flcud in Munich. Bcloi*- Heft)' ^facicJUk 
Niece uf Trafjin artd Mtrtber-tn-I-^V of FLudriun. Marble HcfnJ ai Naples- Right: Herennk 
Birustilb, o^naort of Trihijius Decius (i45fi5l A. Marht Head in Lcjudun. 

£^9 











POLITICS 

AhiiV45: AdIdrtfW r.jf ihc JiTtTifitrn^t-, Relief fmin the. Arch of CnnacLnTiritffc Rome. - Centra'; bJeci- 
mn PfogfimrfK .inj pyhRc PFttckrrtftrwOi OH in Pompeii. - BtrloTA^ Tas-iE^utcre aft 

bcinj^ burni on the Fonim uncording lo Pr[:K;JnFni>Tic.H] of Trafitn. Rclj4ir3 frorti I be Balustnidc 
of the RorEel on the. Forum Rommiuni, Rome. 
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POETS AND SCHtiLAkS 

Ahuvc (left): SfiphfKlcs.. Upper Patt of the Starue in the Ljlt'rart. R.L>:'ht; The Pciet Pnseidippiii, 
Scjtu^r fdttiny]i tn the Vatitaiix - BtlnsW i Udckpurt HudfEni'a JJbfai^' in AtbenSp 
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POEI S AND SCHc:H.AKS 

Ah<iVC (liiTt): PEito. Murhlc HcriTTc in the Vatican. Ri^i^hc: Aeichijits, Airic O^ftior, 1 -lcad nr 
die Ntaiiilc Slaruc at Naples. Huri|:Ti:iJc!)n Miirblc Herme in Napka. Right: Dl*- 

incathcrtcit, Attic OnJtnjr- nf the JVf^fbk Statut in ihf Vatican. Ruman Copi' after an 

Original by Pah'cijj£iG&^ o.. ztto B. CL 
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POETS AND SQIOLARS 
Soctatcc (469-31]^ B. d). Marbif Sl:ztuctt£ in LiHidun. 
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POETS AND SCHOLARS 

Above: Poctmii; of a Giri jwlding Ojpy4>ook snd Srylc, &nH:a1li=d Sapphn, from a Roman t 
MuraJ: Padndng in Naples. — Below ; Dc^th of ArdbiEDcdeft (211 5 . C.) in Symcusc who -wdS 
k[ilEi:l a Roman SuIdJcr. Mo5dEC tn ^'k^lbiulefli 
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POETS ASJy SCHOEAnS 

Ponraic of the Rofruiii Poce ncjti to him : Muscsr in Si-jusst (Tiank). 
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DANCH 

VicTif of the DAodJig-floThf (Orchcistra] from the Auditorium of iht’^ I kleEQC of Hcmdesfc Atricus 
in Atheni, ^\th F^fi the Staye-huJJdmgiL, 
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DANCE 

mt] ‘^ ounif GLr] donctn^ Tu the ActiKnfTanitnrnt uf a Flute. ¥pu‘m nn Etntscan Relief 

Utti frwri Chiyifttp Flrpixncc, 
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DAXCE. 

Youth rnarcliLng with di::aked Woffu-rt at a funeral Ccrcmciny. Mura] Pumting from H Tamb 

ncit Rluvo {ApylLa). 
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DANCE 

Above: Boy to the Accampiuiimeiit df bif own Lytg, ItlEVrioit P^rturc of a. Bowl by 

Skytbnip in \1Tk GiuJin, Rocnc, EekI of frth Cmu B. C - Below: Vouih wiUching t Girl donong 
to Flule Muite, Belief ffopn ^[cloa. ^tb Cent. B. fl 
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DANCE AND WJSJC 

Girls making Music. Attic Kiatcf in Syraciuic, Ceni. B. C. 









OANCE AND MUSIC 

Abwc: D44>ciiig to the Flute. Butc-pkycr on [he beats time With faur foot. Filom 
an Attii: Kratcref [he jth CenL B. C., Berlin. Below: Gid's l>indjig Lesson, prom m Attic 
ViiSc PiCTUre in j rh Cent, B. C 
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DANCE AND MVSIC 

Maenads dandjig &acch;! nallan Darircca in the PtfSeflCc ni:' Dic.i^jini'^us (Mr beJouf) 

*in the EiTjrt by a Satyr (ftphr, \xk*w) and the Tympanon Mask uf a Mncfiad (right, above). 
Pram an Attic Hydria fmm the Wurkahup cif Meldia-S ca, 4^0 B- C. Karbruhe. 






















































DANCE AND MUSIC 

A h>ovc: Safy^r with Kktllhdim and M acnad with ITiyrsus StaJf dancinji^ pas^ionatclyL Fmm 
ii Nce>At!(c Relief. ALtdrid. - Hvlows Fn?rn a Pi^:l^^)■Sb■lCl Thbiia (Satyrs and ^taeil:iikj. Frtktk 
a NeckAiTic ^tu.rble KrareTh LciiuvrCr 








DANCE AND MUSIC 

Abiive: DstrlCtftj^ GLri plmitctlEnr^^ with Casismcifl. TfiftflCCjUsj Statue from Anira. Berlin. = 
Below (IcfO^ Dancklj^ Nymph ^^'Sfh TyTOpajiom Fram a Latc-ArrU: Ktaicr uf the 4 th Cent. B. Cp 
LmiFTc. Right; l^i^ncin^ BacchanEiX' WJlh Tonch in her 3cft and 'rympanon in her right Hand. 
Fiii>En B KfUDtF of the "Cnarhia Stylc'^ in Lcocie. 
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DANCE AND MUSIC 

Lcftj Ycmng Dnticcr tn d sbort Shirt. Tcrtacona Ito-m ^rk-ncr BerUiii Rt^[: DoiKicg 

Gud dfcsi^d in Tmiawr?. fln4 Cap. To'fw-ottia ftmni Mvmw (A^b Mlnar), 









DANCF. AND MUSIC 

Danciiii' lo ihc AccumpiininiEnt of Flute' and TambnuHne Music. Fimn a Greek Cumetly. 
Mosaic by DioscuridES (if SamtM frtrtTt HcrtulnncuTn after a E^trttiixg iif iIie }nJl Ceni. B. C. 










DANCE ANU MUSIC 

Lady v£ Fashion the Ljtt. Rutniua Muiat Fainting frcun a VOla ki BoKC«aJc. New York. 

zfly 




iiPOKT 

Above : Afcti and Sntrway from the ScqJirm at Mikrua. - fkiuw: The StiJir.ifi in Delphi. 
Hehind; tbc Start; in Prunt: ituc Griai, 





SPORT 

Tcpiii^rsym In the Fonim ds Portilurtt, ^ia uskJ an Drcfwilli^ RiKJin. The Ntchen ^lc^u‘«:n 

rhe Flgurci the Beams vtpc ysed to stLTte Ehe Otwhes, The Heating was by mnins 

Oianzual Bjazjcr^ behind the {triDcltinJ Ra;|jn.g<i, 
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19 HidlEU aJMl BaaiR 
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SPORT 


Above 1 "^The hrrt Baih in the FnniiTii 'J~heirmac. — BcfuWi HrltiHUcc and . Undfcssirtij-mom Lq. 
the Stahiaji Hitmac- Bo*h in PocnjXiil. 
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SPOR’J 

Ahovc : Wuhjng Plact In the Gjmnainjm at PfSent* - BcIdw 1 Ft^^una laf Wnstlm tepmenit- 
ing ihr Match betwt'en TlstMcOts and the MlnoEEur. BfirnKC Gruijp in Lrmvte. 

IB* Z9t 















SPORT 

Min and Youth Grti^k Bronte, jid (?) Ccat. B. C, 






SPOR']‘ 

If.Xcidscs in fhe pAld(:StnL. Abuvc : A BaJJ-gamc la ith iwo Tcunns. - Middle: A Son of Hocbey 
Game. - flcloia-: S[rindlil]j[^ ^'restlLniii;, Pniliiiiinar)' Ex^fcisc /or throwing the Spcut. 

Acliefii from th^ of y. Statue in Athtns. Ahf^iit fOQ- S. C 
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SPORT 

Ejceiobcs in the Paiacatia: x^bover Lonj;; vIeK lumptnig \t'cifthra. — Bclt^w (IdFrJ: Befijrc 

die Lcki|> Disiancc Jninpi, in the ^[iddlcz BcfiJie thawdng the Spc^. Atiie Bawl, End uf 

6tJ:] CentLiiy. In Cupcjihaf'cn . 
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SPORT 

Left: BcQfdcd Aihklc huldinje Jy-mping Wcij^hia (cf. PL 19*4]. Hromt,' Sutuctrc of the fiih Cent. 
B. C. - R]}fhE; Yourh j^^ing (dicr ihc Spear be buii ihixi^n. Relief in ^funiclit 4tb Cjcnt, B. C, 






SPORT 

Discus Utrtjift'cr. Left: Vaulh atH'rtJf ta tluntjiw die Discus {ftom ^L^l Artie Amphnra in the 
V'fttican)- ~ Right: Y'LUJth about to prny Ot cuke an oath bicfofc ntaning to dnuir the Dkoia. 
drunziL Staniccic In Ncnk' Vork^ about 4fio B, C 
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SPOKT 

Mcfl iHdng {sliott dtftuntr] in the Gixair PaflAthicnak Staditinn in Albeit. Atde Pricv Amphani 

of t±ic (jiili Cent. iJ<iti4iiiha|<isn^ 
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SPORT 

Above: Youthfii! Ball Pfciytf^ ntxt t<j him a Boy. Attk Relief of tbc 4ih CxnC B. Cr Athens, - 
Bcluw fIcfE) j Naked ^'cuth and direswd Gsd pmetisinj^ untjbalJc Trkk&L J LmdTe nf an Etnisoin 
BrOi^se Vcaicl bi LoockHi. jth f?) Ccniv 13. C, flight : Bov m ihc Poacure cf fhe "HoiSe'^ ■Vsumed 
vlum ddmg Pkrkabuek. Greek Bronze Stamcnc fmm Sourbcm IfftEy, \th Cetii, B, C 







SPORT 

Attikw cleflmtEig himsfJf of du^E and olt in the PaJacsto. 'I be AjKHyomencis. Ecmmil 

Cop>- after a BrcHizc by 4th Cent. S. C in rbc \'Aric-arL 
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SPORT: RIDING 

Ffijtn the Trlurtiphul FmCcssiun af an Empemr. Mum] Mnsaw: fmm the of 

JunsiiH Brui:suK, HoriK, 4ih CertT, A. D. Bcluw: Saddled Horse on rhe Lead- Rornjin RcHef* 
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SrORT- RIDING 

AbtWc: Two Rid^n; in I Lie and Ckiak (ChLaII^}^) from tht FanaEht-ili^ii: FrDceswnii frafn Ehc 
PiLCrhL'nun Fntlt. Middle of ^th Cc^ie. B. - Below: Rider prapny bdffhrc r Tripud. From 
[he Base rsf A Sliiiue of Maor^^ a VtVsrk by BfpXK, tn Athens. 4th Coit, B, C. 
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SPORT 

‘(Itc QumcrtKT of Delphi, hoklin^ the Remnants of the Reins in his right Hand. FfCrtti a BrCH^C 

GrtHJp, about 470 B. CL 










SPORT 

Brunu; Pktitraii Staiur of d Boxer with bmlttn Nose and Fiat Straps («C8lu«> Hjund hia Hand^ 
Mid lower Ani». WnrL of ApuUonius uf Athen*, EiJtric, Mtiico dcUc Tcnrie. txi Out B, C. 
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STORT 

l^t.hrr fni Cl <_if It GiTTirtiiiiajrh helf™-) iii>ij -ui Athictc (rl^ht) and icfc fah^vc) U^jL^tns 

wirh Hair Lrtck md ihc ^^L‘ltas (cf. PL AthJcfc Mosaet; fr_im the ThcfTruic nf Girac^lk in 
Ftrnm\ Inilirniii. AtM.-rtic 4fh CKfit, A. D. 
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SPORT 

Pbrriajt HcaJ il BuOnrr. Rutnan Fbrtiait of the later EEmpirc, rnunil In ToiiiotUC, ttl Berlin. 


lEtUiia aiul Rhidr^ 
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SPORT 

Status of a Buxer with Cfoilk md Shoes, Frotti TraltcS^ in lEEanboI 3rd Gchl B. C 
iCtS 





. SPORT 

Vtning Victor, Hrooze Statuette ftum Seltnuat 5th Cs«r, a. C 
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SPORT 

Cif A StuCut u/ R Boy, probabJy Victor SfflnjCr FoMfid ill the Sea near MaratiirjrL Nowr 
tn Athens, ^ih E. C. 


5ol^ 






SPORT 

Hcaii Cif an Hphclrus^ fjnm A Starue From Prunpcn. Naples. Roman Copy tfi^T d Greek 

of the ith Cent. B, 
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CIRCUS 

AhHjVt: l^iit the twa upper SEoncn of the fjutcr Cif the AinphIthcatrL- 'm Virrotia- - 

Btflow: Tmd View of the Colosseum, the AmphiEhcainim Flavium, Rchiti*. 


jra 
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aRcus 

View of ihc QlEltrr PasMj^c round the Aniphkhcarnc in Arlits. 







CtkCUS 

AbcA'c: M-fth hii Sunn aiid FoUrj^^ra hi;ildin^ tiic Vktnr’s Wreath in fhtr imperiaJ 

BtiK. Relief from rht ‘J iHudysius OhcJJsk in JsEanhLil. ^rh Cent. A. iJ. Bciowr: The OnrhLitia 
acojcrpiinyinp^ the ^kdiaforidJ HghF*:: Tuhu Phym (ruhicen), VTaicr Ot^n :ind two E-inm 
PJ-v-ib Ccnmidfies)^ fi'ojrh s Rutnan .M^Aaic in Zliten fN. AfrioJ. 
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HRCUS GAAlRS 

Vamtia, lefr, with bcinB IfllJcd by Mcr fvcnain arninLiitd \'est-» iirtd Tunics. 

Kiyht: with Stags. Thu <^KPs staod In ihv Arena. The Fighter must hunt Sve Stag^, (Tup of 
picTurc;) Three Men in rhe- Arena Arch. I'hc ^>^1e in themideffe dUlHhuies p^ifts; on each ftldc a 
compaititjfi. l^cc ancique G:itlSubr Diprj-ch, ]ffl in Petrograd, right in London. 





























QRCUS 

\^cliatcnics in single Ocimhiar -sigsiiilSt B wild Boar (abD¥cJ and S-teer; flic ti^her below ifl the 
rirtitndc cif a Victor. Fitmi fhe MrjMik:* in the Ruman V'ilk neaj KreuaniM^h. 
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CIRCUS 

Combat. Below: 'J’hf Tr^n^iIJsIltid Cladtatnr fulls on hh kntea und h abaml: to raise 
Jiii nghi s\tin tu bej^ for merry. From the ^tf^SALC^i of the Roman Villa fUTif Kr(!U7iliL{!bL 
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QFtCUS 

A 1^.1 VC: GlndkEoriE lighting S. Uoa and n PanrHcr, L^ih, on Lhc Ohlumna tht rtusc ul the Patron 
of lHi: Gam«. Tcnacottn Rcflcf, I?T Cent. D. - Below (bfs)r Komikn Bmnat SwriM^lSe of 
a Glfldiamr with Helnuct and pcifnicitcd Visor, Plate Aimnuf (msurk-dj em Arm and rhe 
SwOfd (sia). Right ^ Naked hied hghtlng tn fkrreJsi a>^ain5i Bean; in the kicfcgrunnd amithcr 
Bear in ^ CogCr Maihle Slab with incised l.lniwkig in Narbcmne, 
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QRCUS 

DajTuiatiu ad b«tias, a. conJcrmiFd Mail tkd tcj a StaLc H5<ed t>n a Wajjgun draw n inm I ha 
Arena and left to tbc wild AnimaK a MuSiik in ZJiEcn (N. Afticii). Ncit to it a Bron^ 
Stucucttc wiih a. Man, tied! to a. Stake, a Slave {poa-sihly akn in the same situation as ihc man 

in the ndjainin^ picEUtc). 











aRcus 

A bore: GlaiiiaEor Fjfjhrs m ihc uf ih^ Ssitnililcft: Naked upper BcbJy^ Li:iSfi QL>th, 

1h>wce Arm Pbie, llcknct,^ Shield, Swnrd. - Bc3f>w' PonnuBi of Chuiiotccrs of Lbe four Cam- 
pcTiftirfi (l»crione» cirCiaises} diidrti^ishcd by the Colour ^iif fheir Around their 

hmdies iJicv weAfst ititys-llkf eh tinbiiJltv tbe tautnesa tif the Eiodir. ^t^rt 4 k {r» thm MuteO 

dellc ■j'cfTiM;. Rome, 
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ORCUS 

Above: Accident in n Charkrrt HaCt in the GrtiaS, In ihc Middle a filHcn and n huA^mg J-lncsc. 
Ltift ; Th-; Mctsl (mming point), TcmtcoiL^ RclLtf of tbc Early Empire in Viernu, - 
Cliiriot JbuXr Murzi PaJneing in in Eiru-VCim Clmve in DitVsL 
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f:mcus 

Lcfti llu: four QjmtK'tiBnrs of the OuflLiit kiicc (cf. PL ?ia} with QLLadri}>ai; racing round 
the VS’ill c£ tbi! Spina. IIk PatrOtl of the GamEl irnThroned abovx^. Righs; TTk PjTipcror 
.Wifliilui tntfen jncd as Pisrtin of the Gameii, titlov: B«rs hfurltiag nidi wbo inc turned In 
j kfiilcct mund a pti5i- ConsuliLr Dtpty^-h of the ^th (kfty and the f^th Cent. A. D. 
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